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PREFACE. 



The history of any locality^ however extensive, will present a discon- 
nected chain of events, if compared with the whole of which it forms a 
part. A little space may give birth to an enterprise, that involves an empire 
in its consequences, and is, as often, the theatre wherein the daring attempts 
of ambition are brought to their conclusion ; but to trace the one from its 
source, and to follow the other through all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
would entail discussions, which, however delightful to a philosophic mind^ 
serve only to obscure the object on which it would be desirable to throw 
all possible pre-eminence. 

York, from the earliest period, has sustained an importance so distin- 
guished in our national annals, that brevity in reciting the portion only 
which immediately affects its martial character, becomes almost unattain- 
able, especially if any system of concatenation be attempted ; and the 
consequent rejection of civic^ and ecclesiastical history, adds to the diffi- 
culty of avoiding a disjointed transcript. 

The silence of some writers, the conflicting evidence of others, and the 
scepticism of modern authors, are obstacles, with which all must contend, 
and it is only by strict investigation, and an endeavour to corroborate their 
assertions by existing antiquities, that more can be elucidated, than the 
bare traditions of the first developement of this venerable City. 

Equally the key to northern supremacy, and the barrier to Scottish 
aggrandizement, its military strength formed the subject of anxious solici- 
tude to England's most puissant monarchs, and to this alone must York 
ascribe every other dignity of which it stands possessed. Its proud 
superiority rendered it the victim to every horror of successful invasion, 
and yet, the City rose again from its ashes, to strike an expiring blow, in 
the support of falling monarchy. Although from that period, York has 
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declined in warlike reputation, its multitude of towers arouses feelings 
of deep interest, even in those who possess little relish for the lore of 
antiquity. 

It must be admitted, few cities can boast of such complete illustration, 
as that bestowed on York by the researches of the learned Mr. Drake, the 
more recent volumes by Mr. Hargrove, and by the splendid publications 
by Mr. Britton; yet, on a closer investigation, it is certain, that those 
remains, to which York must impute the magnificence it assumed in the 
days of our progenitors, have not found the consecutive disquisition they 
have so justly deserved. 

To supply this deficiency, the contents of the following pages are de- 
signed, wherein every event connected with the Fortifications has been, 
sedulously collected, and chronologically arranged. Many original con- 
clusions have been drawn, especially during the Roman dominion, but, 
where indebted to the labors of other writers, the authority has been faith* 
fully recorded. The work, on its first announcement, met with such 
encouragement and patronage, that no exertion has been spared to render 
it a complete epitome : the history and description have much extended 
beyond the original intention, and some plates have been added, more 
than the prospectus guaranteed to the subscribers. 

Should the result prove satisfactory to the cognoscenti of this enlight- 
ened age, it is purposed to continue the subject, with a view to illustrate 
the Ancient Military Architecture of this country. 

In this sketch, the authors have to acknowledge the kind assistance of 
several friends. To the Rev. W. Cuthbebt, and Mr. Thomas Moule, 
their best thanks are due; and to Mr. Robert Davies, of York, they 
profess no common obligation for the valuable information which that 
gentleman, alone, had the power to afibrd them. 
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MDCCCXXXIV. 



According to the history of the primitiye inhabitants of this country given by Hollinshed, 
Samothes the son of Japhet was their first Ruler, and his descendants retained the sovereignty 
during the space of 341 years. 

Albion/ the son of Neptuue, supplanted this dynasty, and the island remained in the custody 
of his posterity for the further term of 600 years, when BrutuSyf &t the head of his followers, 
effected a full possession of the whole realm of Britain.^ 

The deaths of Brutus, Locrinus, his widow Gwendolena, and Madan, made way for 
Mempriciasy whom all writers load with eyery vice that can degrade humanity. He was 
followed by his son Ebraucus, whose character formed the strongest contrast to his father's, 
and we learn that twenty-one wives produced him twenty sons and thirty daughters; — ^but what 
is more important to our annals, after a successful expedition into Gaul, whence he returned 

with honour and spoils, << ^e 1>u(Stfetf t^e Citfe Of Caorfttauft^^ nofD calletr |porft> ^; 

allOttt t^ 14 geate of ^i0 t^Sn."§ He devoted his energies to the prosperity of the 
infantine capital, and after a reign of forty years || died, and was buried in Caer Ebrauc. 

The reigns of thirteen successors (of whom Brutus II., Rivallus, Gurgustius, and lago, 
were buried in this City,) terminated in the joint dominion of Ferres and Porrex. These 
kings perished in a tumult of their own subjects, on which the princes of the island strove 
for superiority during fifty years, when Dunwallon, King of Cornwall, obtained a victory over 
his competitors. The names of fifty-three monarchs swell this history from the accession of 
Dunwallon to the coming of the Romans, few of whom, however, claim any interest, IT 
excepting Belinus, to whom has been ascribed the formation of those roads which, undoubtedly, 

* This Albion bestowed his name on the newly acquired territory* — HoUinghed'i Chnm*, Tol. I. 

t From this Hero, who brought with him a fleet of 884 ships, he also derifes the change in the appellation of the 
island. — Hollinshed, toI. I. 

X This account is given by Nennius, Abbot of Banchor, near Chester, who is supposed to have flourished in the 
7th Century, and is supported by Sigibertus Gemblacensis, a French writer, in his Treatise on the Origin of the 
Romans, the Persians, Franks, and the Britons. Hollinshed copied his, chiefly, from the Writing of Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose theory is defended by 'Aaron Thompson, the editor, in the Preface to the ed. 1780. Edward I., in his 
Address to Pope Boniface VIII., introduces the whole story, to justify his claim to the Scottish crown: some proof 
that it was once considered deserting of belief. 

§ Hollinshed's Chronicles, toI. I, p. 12. See also Matt. Westmonasteriensis, toI. I. 

II Caxton adds twenty years to the length of his reign. — Cronyclei of Englonde, ed. 14S0. 

9 Caxton, in his ** Cronycles of Englonde,*' mentions the reigns of ** Reignold the son of Conedage, and Corbo- 
dian," who both were interred in Caer F^brauc. Ed. 1480. 

B 
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were the result of Roman policy. On part of the forest, (afterwards called the forest of 
Galtres,)* within a short distance of Caer Ebrauc, this Belinus gave utter defeat to the 
machinations of Brennus, and, shortly afterwards, called together a council in that city, to 
decide the fate of the Dacian King : a furious storm at sea, having placed that monarch in 
his power. 

Archingallus, one of these traditionary sovereigns, was ignominiously expelled, and his 
brother Elidurus elected to fill the vacant throne: hunting, one day, near Caer Ebrauc, 
he discovered the exiled prince wandering in the woods, and conveyed him to the City of 
Aclud, (or Aldborougb,) where he prevailed on his nobles again to receive him for their king, 
and, proceeding thence to Caer Ebrauc, reduced the inferiors to the same obedience. 

Numerous Authors have displayed their eloquence to prove the greater probability of other 
fictions, which, by their unpretending simplicity alone derive greater plausibility. Thus, 
Buchanan has his followers in the theory of the foundation of Eboracum by a colony of Gauls, 
driven, either from Ebora, a town in Portugal, or from Ebura in Andalusia, by the Romans 
or Carthagenians. 

Drake and others, on the words of Alcwin, a native, and the earliest known historian of 

York, 

*' Hanc Romana manus muris, et tarribus, altam, 

" Fandavit primo " — 

have assigned it entirely to Roman origin : yet nearly all derive its etymology from circum* 
stances purely British.f 

The Brigantes, who with the rest of their countrymen, most probably were of Celtic origin, 
undoubtedly possessed this portion of the country on Csesar's invasion, and were considered the 
most numerous and warlike people of Britain. Julius Caesar himself records the manner, cer- 
tainly slight, in which the southern tribes protected their dwellings ; and, although no particular 
fact marks the fall of Caer Ebrauc, yet, all admitting superior skill in the northern warriors, 
we can hardly refuse them some defences of a military nature.^ If solely the offspring of 
Roman hands, how is it we find British kings, so shortly after the invaders had taken root, living 
in this city, and bestowing their relics on it, unless, indeed, they were in a state of absolute, 
bondage, which there is no warranty to suppose, since we are informed Eboracum was 
governed by its own laws?§ ' Verstegan and Lloyd both a£Srm the ancient Britons had a city, 
which they called Caer Effroc. 

The various states into which Britain was divided on Ccesar's first lauding, unanimously 
chose Casibelanus for their chief, who opposed, with questionable success, the several attempts 
B.C. 54. to subdue them. Casibelanus was buried in Caer Ebrauc.|| 

During the time of the Roman Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Caligula, the liberties 
of our aborigines remained undisturbed ; and Theomantius, Cymbeline, and Arviragus, ruled 

* CaleieriumnemuB-^effrey of Monmouth, 

t Camden, p. 875, toI. II, Gibson's ed. " My opinion is, that the word Ebnraeum comet from the rifer CJre; im- 
plying its situation to be upon that rifer.** Thus the EburoTices in Finance were lituated by the rifer CJre, near 
Eureux in Normandy. 

X Ibid. By Camden's quotation from Juvenal, **Dirue Mauronim attegiaa, et caitra Brigantum;" or rather 
** Dirue Mauronim attegiaa : caatella Brigantum,*' which is the true reading according to the editions Yen. I486 ; 
Par. 1505; Bas. 1551 ; Lon. 1680; Amstel, 1681, &c.; Sat. xi?.; it would appear that this people had some know- 
ledge of castrametation, and did not confine their defences to mere earthworks. 

§ Eboracum was converted into a Municipium by Antoninus Pius. — Richard of C%rence$ter*9 Itin, 

II Hollinshed's Chron. Eng., toI. I. 
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in safety; but the refusal of Guiderius to pay the imposed tribute^ brought Claudius upon 
them. This Emperor had appointed Aulus Plautius lieutenant of the 2nd, 9\h, I4th, and 20th A.D. 43. 
legions, of which Claudius himself took the command in the following year, and says Sueto- 
nius, after a campaign of sixteen days, reduced Camelodunum.* P. Ostorius Scapula suc- 
ceeded Aulus Plautius, and made the first attack on the Brigantes; but does not appear to 
have done so with any effect 

Shortly after this, Avitns Didius Gallus turned his power to overthrow those who had 
taken up arms in defence of their King Venutius, amongst whom were the inhabitants of 
Caer Ebrauc. Cartismandua, his wife, had basely deserted with his armour bearer Vellocatus; 
but they, even with the assistance of part of the Brigantes, aided by the Roman arms, could 
not withstand the enraged husband, who drove them from his territory .f 

Petelius Cerealb, who under the government of Suetonius Paulinus had narrowly escaped, 
with the cavalry of the 9th legion, from the fury of Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, assumed 
the lieutenancy by the appointment of Vespasian, and by his determined attack on the Bri- A.D. 71. 
gantes, is said to have struck the Britons with terror; but Agricola, on whom during the reign 
of the British Marius, the supreme authority was conferred, entirely subdued this brave people. A.D. 78. 
He penetrated to the mouth of the river Tay in his expedition, and the greater part of the 
following year was spent in securing his conquests.} A.D. 80. 

At this period, the attention of the Romans was first drawn to the site which the British 
City on the banks of the lire is supposed to have occupied; and the writings of Hyginus, and 
Poly bins, who have treated on the manner of Castrametation, adopted by Agricola, conside- 
rably strengthen this opinion. Hyginus, in prescribing the limits requisite for the encampment 
of three legions, fixes the extreme length at two thousand four hundred feet, and the depth 
at sixteen hundred feet: a proportion, esteemed the best, and termed '^ tertiata/' This 
arrangement, if applied, will be found singularly to agree with the remains at Vork, and the 
fact of Agricola having with him in this campaign the 2nd, 9th, and 20th legions forms a 
strong inducement to pursue the enquiry. From the Multangular Tower § to the termination of 
the fortifications in the north-easterly direction, the extent aptly complies with the lesser 
dimension given by Hyginus, and the larger, if laid down on the line of the foundations of the 
Roman wall, towards the castle, will terminate on the banks of the Foss. The parallel to the 
latter would be the Monk Bar Walls, which, however, require increased length from the round 
tower, in the angle near Layrethorp Postern, to render our figure complete, and this deficiency 
has been fully supplied by the discovery of the Roman masonry, running in a course S.S.E. in 
the church yard of St. Cuthbert Of the four entrances || to Agricola's encampment, that 
in the front was named the Questorian, or.Prsetorian, and that in the rear, the Decuman Gate, 
and these were in the centre of the sides on which they were placed ; whilst the inferior Gates 
to the right and left of the camp, although facing each other, were not so conformable to 

* Now Colchester.— G«n. Roy on Rom, Remahu in Brit, The first colony planted in BntB,m,^^Tacit>AnmaL 19: S8. 

f Camden*s Brit, toI. II. p. 843, ascribes this enterprise to P. Ostorius Scapula, who died A.D. 65; and endea- 
Toors to rectify a mistake of Tacitus, who speaking of Venutius, makes him ^^ e ciritate Jugantum," which he really 
was ; being King of the Jugantes, and connected with the Brigantes by his marriage with Cartismandua, Queen 
of that people. 

% Gen. Roy*s Mil. Rem. in Brit. 

§ See Map of Fortifications. 

(I Six gates were sometimes used. 
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regularity. The Praetorium, as described by Polybius, was always established on the highest 
ground, in a direct line between the Quaestorian and Decuman Gates; — ^two hundred and fifty 
feet in advance of the latter, and extending to within fifty feet of the street, connecting the 
lateral entrances to the encampment. This assigns the ground now covered by the Bedern,* 
College Street, part of Aldwark, and also of Goodram Gate, to the site devoted to the chief in 
command, and fixes the Decuman Gate where Monk Bar now stands: f Bootham would have its 
opposite at the Foss Bridge, and the Quaestorian must be sought for on the line of wall, hidden 
by the buildings, from Lendal to the Castle. Further, — Hyginus mentions the manner of fortifying 
the angles of a camp, which were called " coxae," from their resemblance to the knuckle joint; 
being towers, struck with a radius of thirty feet, three quarters of their circumference projecting 
without the walls. With this, the Multangular Tower so closely agrees, that notwithstanding 
the whole diameter being but the length of the prescribed radius, it lays strong claim to 
Roman origin ; and though probably not the work of Agricola, whose camps were surrounded 
merely by the agger and ditch, his successors would make every use of his previous labour, 
and convert his temporary precautions,^ into lasting bulwarks. 

Domitian, jealous of the fame acquired by Agricola, recalled him, A. D. 85, from which 

A.D. 120. time, until the arrival of Hadrian, little is written on the affairs in Britain. Horsley, 

in his Britannia Romana, supposes the 9th legion to have been stationary at Eboracum, 

before the arrival of Hadrian, who introduced the 6th,§ with which the former was shortly 

incorporated.il 

In this interval we must place the death of Coillus, the British King, whose remains were 
entombed within this city, and who was succeeded by his son Lucius, the last of the fabled line 
of Brutus. 

Hadrian had sent over the legion styled Legio Sexta Victrix, and restored that tranquillity, 
which the restless spirit of the Britons had considerably undermined, and would have 
prosecuted his victories in Caledonia, had he not been dissuaded from the attempt by some of 
Agricola's soldiers, whom he found still in Eboracum.lF In memory of this expedition, on his 
return to Rome, medals were struck, bearing on the reverse RESTITVTOR BRITANNIAE. 

Under the government of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius became a convert to Christianity : he 
shortly after died at Gloucester. His death was the signal for civil war, and the Caledonians, 
breaking through the barriers successively raised to repress them, by Agricola, Hadrian, and 

^ Drake was led to suppose the Palatium situated on the ground occupied by the Bedern, from the words 'M'n 
Bederna ciTitatis Eboraci *' being employed to mark the birth place of Constantiue the Great. — Hiit, Ebor» 

t Many years ago, workmen employed io digging, met with a paTed road eight feet below the present surface 
without this Bar. Probably it might be the Roman Way. 

i The camps of Agricola at Torwood Moor, Cleghorn, Battle Dykes in Strathmore, Kirkboddo, Lintrose and 
Towford, as shewn in Gen. Roy*s work on Roman Military Remains in Britain, perfectly assimilate with the indi- 
cations still existing at York. 

§ Horsley *B Brit. Romana. ch. Ti., places the arriral of the 6th legion A. D. 117, when Hadrian was emperor, 
Julius SeTerus gof ernor of Britain, and Quinctius Niger, and Vips. Apronianus, consuls. 

11 This idea is strongly supported by the discorery, in the year 1688, in Trinity Gardens near Micklegate Bar, of 
the sepulchral monument of the standard bearer to the ninth legion ; and in 1768, of a tomb, to the west of the Bar, 
the tiles of which bore the impress, Leg. IX. HIS. After their incorporation with the sixth, they assumed the title 
of Victrix in common with that legion, of which an example has been found in this city, stamped on a Roman brick, 
LEG. IX. VIC. 

9 Drake, Hist. Ebor. 

Sir Thos. Widdrlngton, in his MS. deduces this change in the appellation, from CiTitas Ebrauci, or Eboraci, to 
Eboracum, by which title it appears in Antonin. Itin. with the adjunct LEG. VI. VIC. 
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Lollius IJrbicas, fell upon the Roman army under an inexperienced leader, and penetrated to 
the Municipium itself.* 

From the first settlement of the 6th legion at Eboracum, it was regarded as a military 
colony, from which it had been raised to the dignity of Municipium by Antoninus Pius, 
perhaps as an inducement to peaceable demeanour during that turbulent period It strongly 
corroborates the evidences of those authors, who argue the prior existence of the British City, 
and infers the continued residence of a considerable body of the natives, to whom it could not 
^ but be gratifying, to be subject only to their own laws, since such was the privilege of the 

^ Municipium. Camden, from the impress COL. EBORACVM LEG. VI. VICTRIX, 

^ on the coins of Severus, endeavours to disprove this; but nothing is more probable than for 

^ that despotic Emperor, immediately on his occupation of Eboracum, to reduce it again to 

^ a Colony, the presence of the concentrated power of Rome, rendering courteous observance 

' of the native Britons, unnecessary. 

Commodus, in whose reign this inroad was made, immediately despatched Marcellus IJlpius A.D. 180. 
to support the falling reputation of the Roman arms. He successfully opposed the Cale- 
donians, but on his return to Eboracum, the soldiery, oppressed by what they considered too 
strict a discipline, broke into open mutiny, and he with difficulty escaped to Rome. Pertinax, 
his successor, experienced similar treatment from the 9th legion^ by which it would appear 
some distinction yet remained between it and the 6th, of which, however, we meet with no 
recurrence. 

The convulsions of the Roman world, during the struggle for the supreme authority, 
attracted the ambition of Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, who deserted the scene of 
peaceful rule, to perish in his opposition to the preferment of Septimius Severus. The 
absence of the greater part of the legions, induced the Britons to attempt the recovery of their 
liberties. Aided by the Caledonians, they advanced boldly to the conflict, and pressed the 
propraetor, Virius Lupus, so closely, that he forthwith was constrained to sue for aid from the 
state itself. 

. Severus, although depressed by infirmity, happy to draw from the eyes of Rome the 
degeneracy of his sons, readily embraced the opportunity, and, attended by his whole court, 
proceeded to the British Isles. On his approach, the Caledonians withdrew behind the Roman A.D. 806. 
Vallum, whither, however, the Emperor determined to follow them, and made his ;prepara- 
tions at Eboracum, from which he. departed with bis son Caracalla, deputing Geta, under 
the superintendence of the noble Pdpinian, to administer justice in the Pnetorium. The 
loss of fifty thousand men detracted from the glory of this expedition, which served but to 
exasperate the intrepid barbarians, who, as soon as the legions had retreated, again broke 
forth in all the pride of hostility. Severus journeyed to Eboracum, leaving the 6th legion to 
assist in building the northern wall, after which, says Aelius Spartianus, they retired " ad 
proximam mansionem," (placed by Horsley at Carlisle,!) and shortly afterwards re-occupied 
their old station. 

* Eboracum wu originallj a colony of the sixth legioD, bat wa« made a mnnicipiiim by Antoninni Pim. — Richard 
of CireDcester, lUn. lib. I, cap. Ti. " Eboraco municip. olim colonia texta m. p.'* Richard mentions bat two munici- 
pia, Verolamium, and Eboracum, at a time when he states ninety-two cities to haTe been in existence, thirty-three of 
which were of superior consequence. Lib. I. cap. rii. Antonius Pius died A. D. 161. 

t The residence of the sixth legion at Carlisle is rendered indisputable, by the inscription fonnd there, LEG. VI. 
VIC. P. P. G. P. R. F. 
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On the authority of this Spartianus^ almost e?ery writer has recorded the return of Severos 
to Eboracum, marked by circumstances highly delectable to the superstitious. The Emperor^ 
desirous to thank the gods for the success of hu enterprise^ led by the mistake of a country 
soothsayer* to the temple of Bellona^ turned thence in anger, and proceeded to the Palatium, 
followed by black sacrifices; an incident fraught with ewi\ presages, if the creed of omens be 
admitted. Without, however^ examining the veracity of the histoiian^ or refuting the follies 
of divination, the probability of such an occurrence may be safely questioned. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that Severus, the conqueror of the civilized world, on his triumphant entry into a 
city like Eboracum, attended by his court, and received by Geta and Papinian, should have 
resigned himself to the guidance of an ignorant Augur, when surrounded by thousands who 
had been busily engaged in preparations for a suitable reception? 

Worn by disease and fatigue, and distracted by the unnatural attempts of Caracalla to 
shorten a father's reign, Severus sensibly felt the approach of death, and assembling his court 
around him, recommended his sons to the esteem of the army, and addressing his rebellious 
offspring, advised them to cherish the soldiery, and concluded saying, ** I leave the empire 
in peace— even to. the Britons/' He expired at Eboracum, in the sixty«>fifth year of his 

A* D; Sll- life, and in the eighteenth of his reign. f His body, habited in the imperial garments, was 
borne from the city by the military, and deposited on a magnificent pile, erected on one of 
those ikiMs to the west of Eboracum, still bearing the name of the deceased monarch. Here 
the last sad ceremonies were performed, and the ashes being collected into a porphoryte'nm, 
were carried by the princes to Rome, and deposited in the monument of the Antonines in the 
Capitol.t 

The troubles of the state again enabled the Britons to make head against the authority (ff 
Rome, until Aurelian commissioned Constantius Chlorus to repel them. Having restored 
obedience, he married Helena,§ a British lady, and established himself in the capital of 
Maxima Csesarienais. The duration of his residence is not known ; but whilst in Britain, the 
best chronologists place the birth of Constantiue the Great, and the evidence of those who aver 
the contrary, in some instances, gives value to the presumption. Gibbon gives the preference 
to Naissus, || but immediately states, that Constantiue was about eighteen years of age when 
his father was promoted to the rank of Csesar, A.D. 202, which places his nativity at the 

A. D. 274. time Constantius was engaged in the affairs of Britain. The words of Eumenius his panegyrist, 
'* Britannias illic oriendo nobiles fecisti," the assertion of Bucholt, ** A. D. 272, Constantius 
Magnus hoc anno in Britannia Natus, patre Constantio, et Matre Helena,'' and the quotation 
by Drake, that Constantino was born *^ in Bederna Civitatis Eboraci," are surely, in the 
absence of better authority, sufficient to locate that event within the walls of the Domus 

^ Aruspex rugticus. 

f Gibbon, cb. t i. 

X Drake, in Hist. Ebor, bj a mistake in the death of Sererat, was led to imagine the marden of Geta and Papi- 
nian perpetrated in Eboracum. He places the demise of Sererus, 5th Feb. 212; Geta perished 27th Feb. 2l2i: 
hence the error. 

§ Drake, in Hist. Ebor, states Helena to be the daughter of Collins, consequently the sister to Lucini, who, 
according to his own testimony, embraced Christianity during the reign of Marcus Aarelius Antoninus, the succes- 
sor of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 161. Now as Constantius did not appear in Britain until after the accession of Aurelian. 
A.D. 270, the daughter of Coillus must hare presented rather an antique appearance, and most especially at the time 
of her dirorce from Constantius, which took place about eighteen years after the birth of her son Conttantine the 
Great. 

II Gibbon, Decl., &c. ch. xir. 
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Palatiaa at Eboracum. The ezpressiony too, " Bederna/' confirms the site of that Palatium 
to be the yery same assigned to the Pnetorium, by the writings of Polybius. 

The ravages committed by the brigantines of the Franks, on the sea coasts, obliged the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximian, to despatch a fleet to pat an end to their desultory incvr- 
sionSf and the command of it they intrusted to Carautius, a Briton of low birth, but of daring 
courage. Seeking only his own aggrandisement, he landed in Britain, and assuming theA.D. 887. 
imperial purple, had himself proclaimed at Eboracum. By the assistance of the Caledonians 
he was enabled to defeat Quintus Bassianus, who had been sent with a force to dispossess 
and destroy him, and entering into a league with his new allies, gave up to them all the land 
from the Vallum in the North, to the very walls of his capital.* For seven years he retained 
his usurped domain, and fell at last by the hand of his minister AUectus. The assassin A.D. 294. 
enjoyed but a short ascendancy, and soon received the reward for his crime and his temerity. 
Constantino Chlorus moved his powers against him, and he perished in an engagement with 
the prssfect Asclepiodatus, which took place in the neighbourhood of Londinium.f Thus 
Britain was again united with the empire, after a dismemberment of ten years. 
. This expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians of Caledonia, were the last exploits 
of the reign of Chlorus. His son had escaped to him from his colleague Galerius, in time to A.D. 306. 
receive the instructions of his dying parent, who ended his life at Eboracum, fifteen months 
after obtaining the dignity of Augustus, and little more than fourteen years after Diocletian 
had conferred on him the title of Csesar.t Constantino, who soon became the Great, was 
forcibly elected by the legions on the spot, and deserting Britain to gratify his ambition on 
a wider field, dated the decline of Eboracum. In the twentieth year of his reign, the 
Britons, under the command of Octavius, rebelled, but were defeated by Traherus, and their 
general obliged to fly for protection to Fincomark, king of Caledonia. His refusal to deliver 
up the fugitive was the occasion of hostilities, in which the Roman lieutenant suflfered severely, 
and not even daring to sustain a siege within the ramparts of Eboracum, evacuated that city 
on the approach of the conquerors. Here Octavius was crowned king, but soon discovering 
the inclination to dispossess his allies of the territory formerly granted them by Carautius, 
Fincomark came suddenly upon him, and he fled with precipitation into Norway. After the 
death of Constantino, their inroads were extended, until Theodosius, in the reiffn of Valen- A.D. 
tinian, once more cleared the island of its invaders, and left it a sound member of the Roman 
world. The revolt of Maximus drew forth the strength of Britain, and the country, by this A.D. 383. 
emigration, is calculated to have lost the services of one hundred and thirty thousand men.§ 
The elections and murders of Marcus and Gratian, and the immediate choice of Constantino 
for his name alone, by the rebellious legions, all transpired in Britain, about the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, without affording any particular event connected with the fate of 
Eboracum. These successive commotions weakened the native resources of the British isle, 
which during the reign of Honorius, was left an easy prey to its merciless enemies. 

* Drake, Hist. Ebor. 

t Now LoDdon. 

X Eatropius speaking of Constantius Chlorus, says, "obiit in Britannia Eboraci principatus autem tertio 
declmo et inter difos relatus est** 

§ Archb. Usher, Antiq. Brit. Ecdes. Great part of this host afterwards settled in Armorica, and were joined by 
many of those who quitted their naiire country in the serrice of Constantine, about twenty years after the first 
emigration. 
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It is almost impossible to trace the gradual rise of Eboracum in Roman dignity, from the 
encampment formed by Agricola, to that proud pre-eminence, which called forth the epithets 
of admiration, to be found in the writings of that and later periods; yet the cause must 
unhesitatingly be conceded to its importance as a military station, and to the prolonged resi- 
dence of the most powerful potentates. So early as the reign of Antoninus Pius, Eboracum 
had greatly increased in power,* and, from the rank it then assumed, must have outstepped the 
bounds of the primitive camp. The law of the twelve tables expressly forbade interments 
within the cities of the state, from which, by the sepulchral monuments found within the com- 
pass of the lines, to the west of the river Ouse, we may conclude the limits of the city were 
still very circumscribed. Here the inscriptions yet discovered, are chiefly of the ninth legion, 
which preserved its cognomen only during the earlier times; whilst without the present walls, 
innumerable relics mark the general cemetery of the Romans. The splendour attendant on the 
movements of the Emperor Severus, must have greatly augmented its opulence; but to Con- 
stantius Chlorus, or to Carautius, it is most likely indebted for the extent of its present 
fortifications, since the confusion from the departure of the Romans, to the landing of 
William the Conqueror, would, doubtless, preclude the possibility of so great an undertaking. 
The suburbs of its great prototype, Rome, at this time receiving similar protection,! shows 
an anxiety to employ every means to arrest the further encroachment of the numerous hordes, 
which threatened annihilation, even to Rome, and soon overwhelmed the British province. 

Deprived of arms by the jealously of their conquerors, and weakened by the loss of those 
who were able to wield them, the Britons fell an instant sacrifice to the fury of the Picts and 
Scots, who now rushed from their recesses, broke down the northern barriers, and seixed on 
Eboracum itself. The wretched inhabitants fled before them, and, in a fit of despair, besought 
the aid of the Saxons. 

Heugist's arrival freed the country south of the Tees, and he then retired to York,t for the 
specious motive of refreshing his wearied troops. Vortigern, the British king, besides the 
promised guerdon, granted the Saxons a hold in the land, and even married their general's 
daughter. The constant aggressions of their chosen deliverers, soon gave the Britons fresh cause 
for alarm, who, resolving at last to rely on themselves, convened an assembly of their bravest 
men, and sending for Aurelius Ambrosius, prince of Armorica, prepared to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. Hengist, on this, dispatched his son Octa to secure the fortresses in the 
north ; but especially York, where, on various pretences, he sacrificed the lives of its wealthiest 
citizens. 

Roused to desperate exertion, and having at their head a skilful general, in the person of 

^ Itin Antooioua. 

f The outer line of fortifications, at Rome, were commenced by the emperor Aurelian, A.D. 871, and completed 
under Probus. They betray aa noble a contempt of scientific arrangement, according to modern tactics, as the 
remains at York. 

X The confusion wrought by certain learned commentators, in their endearours to explain the change from Ebora- 
cum to York, has induced the authors to employ the modern name throughout the remainder of the work. In the 
Saxon Chronicle it is written GpCjlf IC & 6opOJlplC, and in Domesday Book, indiscriminately, Ebora- 
cum, CiTitas Eborum, and Eurwic. The most obvious deriTation is from the river on which it is situated, (since, 
at that time, it bore the name of Eure aa low aa the City,) added to ** wic," the Saxon for ^* a refuge: '* t. e. a refuge 
on the Eure: a name it well deserred. In a description of York, tempus Charles II. published in Grose's Antiq. 
Repert., it is represented as standing on the Youre, and the city is entitled Yourck. 
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Vortimery'*' they orerthrew the Saxons in four seyeral battles before the arrival of Ambrosius^ 
and would entirely have extirpated them, had not innumerable reinforcements swarmed upon 
the coast Hengist perished at Conisborough, but his sons, Octa and £osa» escaped, the former 
taking refuge in York, and the latter in Aclud, now Aldborough^ Aurelius Ambrosius, who 
commanded in the last engagement, quickly pursued them, and in a few days summoned Octa 
to surrender. The prince called a council of his friends to consider the expediency of a siege, 
but terrified by his father's fate, he resolved on trying the victor's clemency, and with his 
adherents came forth, having chains round their necks, and dust on their heads, in token of abject 
submission. £osa followed his example, and both, by the foolish clemency of the British 
monarch, were permitted to dwell near the Scottish frontier. On the death of Ambrosius, the A.D. 400. 
Saxon princes again raised a powerful force, with which they wasted the country to the very 
walls of York, and proceeded to invest the city. Here, however, they were disturbed by 
IJther Pendragon, the newly made king, suffered a signal defeat, and again became prisoners 
of war ; but subsequently contrived their escape. 

The renowned Arthur, crowned at the early age of eighteen years, soon found the sons of A.D. 516. 
Hengist arrayed against him. His youth had revived their hopes, and they returned from a 
foreign shore, once more to attempt the conquest of England. They made themselves masters 
of the north, and dividing it between them^ Octa retained the southern portion which he named 
Deira, and Eosa's became the province of Bernicia.t Arthur pushed the campaign with such 
vigour, that Octa was happy to deliver his kingdom to the care of Baldulphus and Colgrin. 
The latter instantly advanced to combat with Arthur, whilst his partner in the war retired 
to the sea coast with a body of six thousand men, to secure the landing of Childric with suc- 
cours from Germany. A sanguinary fight terminated in the retreat of Colgrin to York, closely 
pursued by his adversary. Baldulphus, hearing of the defeat, set forward with his small army, 
intending to surprise Arthur in the night. The activity of that prince, however, disconcerted his 
measures, and Coder, Duke of Cornwall, being despatched with dOOO foot and 600 horse to 
intercept him, fell upon the Saxons when within ten miles of the city, and rendered them 
totally incapable of affording any assistance to their beleaguered countrymen. Baldulphus 
thus chagrined, put on the habit of a minstrel, shaved his head and beard, and carrying a harp 
in his hand, entered the British trenches without suspicion. Gradually approaching the city, 
he was at length discovered by the centinels, and drawn up the walls by a rope in the night, 
and thus with his brother was enabled to concert measures for their deliverance. Colgrin 
escaped to hasten Childric and his host, and Baldulphus defended the '' foall^tf fiO 
tftOtttlie, Itiai^tnS ^tten ilS0nt1$ tOOtH^ U^on t^ Hvitaintfi,'' that Arthur had made 
but little progress, when the approach of winter, and the Saxon army, compelled him to raise A.D. 580. 
the siege.l The ensuing spring found the prince prepared to renew the encounter, and the 
result of the conflict on the Badon hills, evinced the prowess of a skilful and unconquerable 
commander. 90,000 Saxons bit the dust: all their generals fell in the battle, or the pursuit, 

^ Vortimer, the son of Yoriigern.'-'HolUniked^i Ckron. of England, 

t The extent of these proTuces has occasioned much discussion. Deira, of which York was the capital, is 
supposed to hare originally included Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and part of 
Northumberland ; though afterwards curtailed to that portion of the county called the East Riding. Bemicia com- 
prehending the lands northward, to the Frith of Edinburgh. 

X Hollinshed, toI. I., p. 90; and Hist. Scot., p. lOS. This siege lasted three months. 

C 
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and the submission of York was the instant consequence. Here Arthur celebrated the Christ* 
mas festivals, in the midst of excess and debauchery, and by relaxing the military discipline, 
undermined the boasted superiority of his soldiery. He found time however to repair what 
damage the Pict and Scot, the Saxon and himself had wrought on the finest buildings in the 

A.D. 542. city. Rebellion robbed England of its brave defender; and the British, unable longer to 
withstand the fury of their fierce assailants, sought a refuge in the Cambrian Mountains. Their 
apportioned lands became the Saxon Heptarchy, and York, the capital of Northumbria, fell 
to the share of Ida, a reputed descendant from the God Woden. 

Edwin, the infant son of Ella, the first Anglo Saxon King of Deira, being driven from his 
inheritance by the ambition of his restless neighbour, the monarch of Bernicia, after various 
ramblings, found an asylum in the court of Redwald, the ruling prince of the East Angles. 
The ultimate refusal to deliver up Edwin to the insatiable Ethelfrith, amounted to a declaration 
of war, and both parties prepared for the contest. The struggle was short, yet decisive, and 

A.D. 617. Edwin was restored, not only to his throne in York, but received from the hands of his bene- 
factor, the kingdom of Bernicia also.* His subsequent marriage with Ethelburgha the Princess 
of Kent, and his remarkable conversion to chiistianity, appertain more to civil than to military 
history; yet the circumstance of York not possessing one small edifice in which to perform the 
baptismal rites, greatly illustrates the devastations it had sustained.f After a narrow escape 
of being assassinated at Derventio by one Eamer, a villain suborned by Quichelm of the West 

A.D. 633. Saxons, he lost his crown and his life in a battle with Cadwallo, the British king of Wales, 
and Penda the pagan of Mercia.t Edwin's only son, Osfrid, perished in this fight, and whilst 
the Welsh monarch possessed himself of York, the Northumbrians proceeded to. elect Osric 
and Eanfrid to the governments of Deira and Bernicia. The former, in the hope to deliver 
his capital, ventured to beset Cadwallo, but the furious chieftain disdaining to be thus braved, 
rushed forth from the gates, and quickly prostrated Osric and the daring of his adherents. 
Eanfrid, perceiving the futility of opposition, and rashly attending the court at York with only 
twelve followers, was treacherously seized, and immediately sacrificed to the barbarity of the 

A.D. 634. Welsh king. A battle on the field of Dennisburn liberated Northumbria from this savage 
monster, and Oswald, the brother of the two unfortunate princes, peaceably enjoyed the fruits 
of his hardly obtained victory. 

In the midst of every vicissitude, the sceptre of Deira was successively held by Oswin, 
Adelwald, and on the death of the latter without issue, by Oswy, jointly with Bernicia ; by 

A.D. 730. Alfred, until displaced by Ecgfrid, Alfred restored, Osred, Ceonred and by Osric, when 
the crown devolved on Ceolwulf, the patron of Bede. Early in the reign of Eadbert, the 

* Turner'g Hist. Anglo Saxons, toI. I. 

t Edwin's wooden church is thus alluded to hj Gent., Hist. York, p. 8,—*^ he caused a little church to be erected 
of boards and timber, where formerly stood the temple of Diana, some say Bellona, in the city of York, which he 
deToutly dedicated to the honour of God and St. Peter, and was therein baptized, 12th April, being Easter Sunday, 
in the year of our Lord 627. Tradition has ever pointed to the site of the cathedral, as that originally occupied 
by a Roman temple, and an accident at length confirmed the rumour. The fall of the timbers during the fire on the 
2nd February, 1829, broke through the floor of the choir, and discoTered a mine of curiosity below. A further 
considerable portion of the Norman church was exposed, and closely connected with it to the west, the lateral 
foundations of a Roman temple. 

X Saxon. Chron. (Ingram), sub hoc anno, p. 83. 
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city sifffered by a conflagratioo/ but the extent of the injury is not related. Osulf, the sou of A.D. 740. 
Eadbert, was supplanted by Mull Edelwold, and he again by Aired, who reigned during eight 
winters, when the Northambrians banished their king from York at Easter-tide, and chose A.D. 774. 
Ethelred the son of Mull for their Lord.f Alfwold, the son of Osulf, subverted the power of 
Ethelred, and being in due time assassinated, Osred II. was elected and deposed, when 
Ethelred was again elevated to the monarchy. The hand of a murderer gave Ethelred to the 
tomb ; — Osbald was deposed ; — factions drove Eardulf to the territories of Charlemagne ; — 
and the death of Alfwold II. made way for Eanred, one of the last independent rulers of 
Northumbria. 

The supremacy acquired by Egbert over the states of the Heptarchy, did not remain long A.D. 827. 
unshaken. The predatory incursions of the Danes, after the destruction of Lindisfarn, had< 
g^radually assumed a more formidable character, and their desire for plunder increased with 
their success. The immediate descendants of Egbert, had with difficulty letained a precarious 
dominion over the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, when these invasions by a new enemy 
tended to impugn their authority, and the Northumbrians, little fearing the distant powers 
of Wessex, speedily asserted their independence. Osbricht accepted the dangerous gift of 
regal dignity, and his licentious tjrranny soon revived the factious spirit of his subjects. 
His brutality to the wife of Buern Bocard, guardian of the sea coasts, provoked the vengeance 
of that nobleman, who, assembling his partisans, appeared before the king at York, and 
uttering a bold defiance, renounced all homage — faith — lands — or whatever else he held from 
the throne.! The Bernicians were instigated to a revolt, and their warlike genius, by the 
influence of their chiefs, was turned to support the claims of Ella ; yet the equality of their, 
forces held the contest in suspense, when the blind rage of Bocard buried all in one common 
ruin. Disappointed in his endeavour altogether to dispossess Osbricht, he sought the court of 
Denmark, and found small difficulty in exciting the cupidity and ambition of the Dane. 
Revenge, too, gave vigour to his preparations, and having the following spring assembled an 
immense fleet, embarked his forces, and landed them first in East Anglia. Osbricht and Ella 
coalesced against this common foe, which under the command of Hinguar and Hubba, crossed 
the mouth of the Humber, and bore down upon them. Osbricht alone /ashly attempted to 
oppose them, but was driven back, and closely pursued by the fearless ravagers, entered York. 
Destruction now spread far and wide. The Danes broke through the crumbling walls,§ and 
the conflict raged on every side. Ella arrived with his reinforcements, and the invaders thus 
surrounded, beg^ to shrink under the vigour of their assailants, when despair aroused them to 
an expiring effort; the two kings fell— *the Northumbrians fled — and York was lost in the 
fury of the spoiler.|| The order to kill, bum, and destroy, was issued by the generals, and A.D. 867. 

^ Saxon ChroD., p. 07. A.D. 740. This year York was on fire. 

t Saxoo Chron. (Ingram), snb hoc anno, p. 74. 

t Drake, Hist. Ebor. 

§ Asser. MeneT., p. 6, speaks of the tottering state of the walls, owing to the Saxon wars, thereby inferring that 
those now destroyed were in existence before their time. 

II History is extremely contradictory as to the fate of the two kings ; but all agree they perished by the hand of 
the Dane. Some give the city first to the inTader, and slay Osbricht and Ella in the endearonr to dispossess them : 
others immolate Osbricht in his capital, and defeat and flay his ally at a subsequent period ; but the Saxon Chron., 
p. 97, certainly the best authority, alludes to the slaughter of the Northumbrians, some within, and some without the 
city, and affirms both kings to haTe been slain on the spot. See also Speed, bk. 7, c. xxxt, p. 354. 
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the roariDg of the flames, and the hideous cries of the dying, blendiDg with the sarage yell of 
the conqueror, showed how faithfully that command was executed. 

Hinguar bestowed the country on Hubba, and constituted him governor of York, which 
o£Sce, however, was delegated to Godram, whilst the brothers prosecuted a campaign more to 
the southward. This officer strengthened the post committed to his charge, and his residence 
gave a name to one of the Bars, which it retained even to the time of our eighth Henry.'*' The 
A.D. 869. Danish generals returned to York after defeating the Mercians at Nottingham, and remained 
during a whole year to consolidate their victories.! 

The deficiency of other evidence, disables us from assigning the erection of the first castle at 
York, to an earlier epoch, than that under consideration.! The great difficulty found in 
discriminating between the erections of the Normans, and those supposed to have exbted 
before their arrival, must be ascribed to the identity of their derivation.§ The Saxons, except- 
ing their ecclesiastics, were little skilled in the art of fabrication, || and the first subjection of 
York by the Norman is rendered more memorable by the building of two castles, to keep the 
citizens themselves in awe, than marked by the repair of the outward fortifications, which 
would in some measure have contributed to their protection. Roman, they could not be, since 
their methods of protecting military entrances are found to be so entirely at variance with the 
present remains. The Roman forts yet discovered in Britain exhibit but two systems of 
protecting the gates : the entrance itself being an arch in the line of wall, was covered either 
by an advanced curtain, or by a portion of the wall projecting in the form of a quadrant; 
thus obliging all who entered first to expose their flank. Thus must the preference be given 
to a Danish origin, strengthening the presumption by the appellation bestowed on one portion 
of the defences. 

Hinguar and Hubba placed Egbert, a Saxon, devoted to their service, on the throne of 
Northumbria, but their assurance increasing, he was soon deprived of his honours, and Rigsidge, 
a Dane, proclaimed king. The inhabitants unable to brook this affront, murdered Rigsidge, 
and restored Egbert, whose second reign however was of short duration, for .the invaders, 
having provided against the dangers of plebeian conunotions, apportioned the kingdom to three 
of their officers, Sithric and Nigel, who reigned beyond the Tyne, and Reginald, or Reynold, 
from the banks of that river to the H umber. These princes, nevertheless, appear to have been 
tributary to Alfred the Great, who shortly before his death, took the Northumbrian Danes 
under his own immediate govemment.1F His successor, Edward the elder, obtcdned great 
superiority over the marauders, but Athelstan's reign was still more disastrous to these Northern 
settlers. On the death of Sithric, who, on doing homage, had been permitted to retain his 
domiqions, his sons Godfrid and Anlaff raised the standard of revolt quickly to be struok 
down by the noble Athelstan. He put the princes to flight, reduced the whole of Northum- 
berland, and took the city, but not the castle of York, which being then prodigiously strong, 



»> 



* LeIand*B Itin., ed. 1710, ** Goodrome Gate or Bar.' 

t Saxon Chron., sub hoc anno , p. 96. 

X Gul. Meldunensis, alludes to this castle, " quod olim Dani in Eboraeo obfirmaTeranC," &c. when speaking of its 
destruction by Athelstan. 

§ The Normans themselTeswere but a successfiil band of Danes, who, under the command of RoUo, seated them* 
selres in Neustria during the reign of Charles the Simple, 

II William of Maimesbury, p. 102. 

i[ Hume, ToK I, pp. 68, 73. 
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and well manned^ resisted every attack.* Gbdfrid having failed in a project to seize the city, 
by means of the garrison, the brothers escaped, one into Scotland, the other into Ireland, to 
obtain assistance. They returned with a promiscuous army of Scotch, Hibernians, Welsh, 
and a body of pirates whom they had found . roving on the Irish seas, and trusting in their 
numbers, encountered Athelstan at '^ iBVWUMiUt^*'' Six petty kings of Ireland and 
Wales, and twelve general officers, perished, before Constantino and Anlaff were driven from 
the field, with the shattered remnant of their once formidable array, and York at last became A.D. 938. 
fully in the hands of Athelstan. The destruction of the castle, and the cause, is thus 
recorded by Robert of Gloucester ;t — 

Wiot ^ii ne 0i$oHfe in es^ Untr aVbe tettt tion> 
^e tMUl ot enevto^lx to ^ounlre ^t let te^au* 
Omw ]^ ton fx^tte otte get itme, ge fottle ^e ^XafiU) 
l^at ^ii tiatrtre wm tetet, borto stettg ^ lotiH/' 

On the accession of Edmund, the Danes, who now composed the most potent class in A.D. 941. 
Northumbria, recalled Anlaff from his retreat in Ireland, and that prince, by promises of 
money, having induced Olaus, king of Norway, to furnish him troops and vessels, suddenly 
presented himself before the gates of York. This region of England was thus again wrested 
from the Saxon monarchs, and although Edmund fought bravely to reclaim it, the interposition 
of the archbishops, Wolstan and Odo, secured it to the Dane. The tax Anlaff was compelled 
to impose on his subjects, to redeem his engagement with Olaus, excited the disgust of the 
Bernicians, who despatched a messenger for Reginald, the son of Godfrid,' and crowned him 
king. A war would have ensued between the nephew and the uncle, had not Edmund 
with an army frightened them to a reconciliation, which ceased the moment' they were relieved 
from the compelling power. Edmund came again upon them, and obliging Godfrid and Anlaff 
to fly, himself became the sole monarch of England. His death was too tempting an oppor- 
tunity for rebellion, to be passed by the turbulent Northumbers. Their insurrection, however, 
was instantly quelled by the presence of Edred, but no sooner was he again in Wessex, than a 
deputation was sent for their old friend Anlaff, who made such haste to obey the summons, 
that this puppet of a king was firmly installed before Edred could organize any opposition. 
During four years Anlaff enjoyed his elevation in tolerable security, when a party of discon- 
tented nobles raised one Eric to the throne, and gave birth to a civil war. Edred took 
full advantage of their folly, and forced both, precipitately, to decamp ; but his vengeance 
being appeased by the burning of Ripon, he recalled Eric, and exacting the oath of allegiance 
drew off his forces. Perjury, and the basest ingratitude, seemed the delight of this perfidious 

* About this time, Harold, king of Norway, gent to Athelstan a ship with a ^Iden beak and a purple sail, 
ftirnished within with a deep margin of gilded shields. This was presented to him at York, by the ambassadors 
Helgrim, aud OiFria, who were receifed with great magnificence, and dismissed with a suitable return. — ff.of 
Malnubur^, p. 155, ed. 1815. 

t Robert of Gloucester, Vol. p. 1. 274. These curious lines may be thus rendered in modem phrase; Thus th« 
King Athelstan confounded all his foes ; and that in his land none might hare refuge, he threw the castle of York to 
the ground. For his foes were oft herein while it lasted, and now had no retreat whence to griefe his territory. 
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race. ObserFing the disorderly manner of Edred's retreat, they sallied after him, OTertook the 
rear of his army at Castleford, and soon threw it into confusion. The skill and bravery of the 
English king, alone, saved the honour of the day, and he once more turned his banner agunst 
a people whom he solemnly vowed to extirpate. Reduced by the want of success to abject 
terror, the Northumbrians set no bounds to their servility ; professions of faith and obedience 
were now made in vain, and at length despairing of mercy, they sought consolation in the 
deaths of Eric, and Amac the son of Anlaff, the imputed authors of their misery. Edred, 
thus propitiated, reluctantly consented to spare the city of York, but levied the heaviest con- 
tributions on the inhabitants, and reduced the whole territory to a province, thenceforth to be 
governed by Earls. He placed strong garrisons in every fortress, and appointing Osulf, an 
Anglo Saxon, to preside over and curb these factious spirits, put an end to the kingdom 
A.D. 951. of Northumberland. 

In the next reign, Ostac was associated in the legal authority ; both were socceeded by 
Waltheof the elder, whose son Uthred, or Ucthred, became the third Earl. The invasion of 
Sweyn no otherwise affected York than by a change of governors, Hircus or Yricus, being 
selected by king Canute for that dignity and trust.* Eadulph, surnamed Cutel, Aldred, and 
Eadulph the second, consecutively ruled these northern counties, until, in the reign of Hardi- 
canute, Siward obtained the earldom, and rendered himself famous by his services to his 
royal masters. He died at York, lamenting his fate in being deprived of life by an ignoble 

'^Qgg' disease,! and his title was transferred to the unworthy Tosti, the second son of the powerful 
Earl Godwin, and brother to Harold, afterwards king of England. The brutal conduct of 
this nobleman, although it provoked the just indignation of those over whom he presided, 
passed with impunity until he sacrificed to his hate Gamel and Ulphus, two men of great 
influence in Deira. Tosti escaped with his wife and children, from the fury of the populace^ 

ft^' 'who plundered his palace of arms and treasure, and seizing his followers, consigned two hundred 
of them to a watery grave, ''extra muros civitatis.t" All the thanes of 60}:0JipiC-J"ClJie, 
and Northumberland, assembled at York, and passing the sentence of outlawry, elected 
Morcar, son of Earl Edgar, for their chief. The Confessor, on the news of this insurrection, 
ordered Harold with hb powers to the north ; but these had not proceeded fnrther than 
Northampton, when they were met by Morcar with the men of the shire, and Edwin, the 
Earl of Chester and the Mercians, augmented by those of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lincolnshire.§ Harold himself had felt the effect of his brother's animosity, therefore listened 
readily to their complaints, and assuming the part of mediator, procured a sanction to their 
proceedings. 

A^. The accession of Harold to the English crown, ensured a speedy visit from the jealous 

10d6. * tf *f 

Jan. Tosti, who being driven to his ships by Morcar and Edwin, after a fruitless mission to 

Scotland, was thrown by a storm on the coast of Norway. He found Harold Halfager 

^ Saxon Chron. p. 241; HoTedon, p. 443, &c. 

+ Drake, Hist. £bor. allots but one year to the Earldom of Siward, bat he appears to hare borne that title eren in 
the reign of Hardicanute, being present at the burning of Worcester, and subsequently was one of those noblemen 
who rescued the Confessor from the power of Earl Godwin. His last expedition was against the tyrant Macbeth, 
whom he slew, and placed Malcolm Kenmore on the throne of Scotland.— Hume. Tol. I. pp. 118, 188. 

X Drake, Hist. Ebor. e Sim. Dudelm. 

§ Saxon Chron., sub hoc anno., p. 253. 
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industriously fitting out an expedition to extend his conquests beyond the Orcades, but, 
by most specious arguments^ easily prevailed on that aspiring prince to acquiesce in his 
sanguinary schemes. With the combined fleet they entered the H umber, sailed up the Ouse, 
and landed an immense army at Riccal, within ten miles of York itself. The brothers, Mor- 
car and £dwin^ in vain endeavoured to oppose them at Fulford,* and the city surrendered to 
the Norwegian host. Harold heard of the disaster, and hastened with his forces to the pro* 
tection of his people. The great body of the enemy evacuated York on his approach, taking 
with them five hundred hostages, to ensure the subordination of the inhabitants to the few 
soldiers they left on the walls to retard the operations of the English. The battle of Stamford 
Bridge closed the mortal careers of the savage Tosti and his ambitious ally; — their armament 
was destroyed, and the generosity of the victor alone permitted twenty ships to carry back 
the survivors to their native shores. Harold celebrated his triumph in York with every 
demonstration of joy, but in the midst of his revelry, was summoned to meet the Norman in the 
field, where after a display of the most heroic valour, Harold fell, and England was resigned -^jH' 
to the tyranny of the Conqueror. 

During the two first years after the conquest, the North gave William but little anxiety, 
and he contented himself with the constant presence of their two powerful leaders, Morcar and 
Edwin.f Oppressions and confiscations soon alarmed these lords for their own safety, and 
perceiving their only hope could be in successful opposition, fostered the generfil discontent, 
and having stipulated for succours from their nephew Blethwin, and from Scotland, took up 
arms at York. William marched against them with the utmost celerity, and reached the 
scene of action before the revolters were prepared for resistance. Submission was their only 
resource, and William, contrary to expectation, received their professions of future obedience, 
and even allowed the chiefs to retain their estates, but subjected the lower orders to heavy 
penalties.1 The tyrant well knew the scarcity of fortified places had greatly accelerated 
his reduction of the country, and now determined to rivet the chains he had imposed, by 
establishing the security of his garrisons. For this purpose he erected a castle on each side 
the river at York,§ on the summit of high mounds, raised after the Norman manner, || thus 
leaving an incontrovertible proof of the extent and consequence of the city, notwithstanding 
all its miseries and decay .IT He placed five hundred soldiers in them, and returned to the south* 

* Fnlford, or Foulford, a Tillage about one mile eouth east of York. This battle was fought on the eie of St. 
Matthew, A. D. 1066. 

t Hume, Tol. I., p. 174. 

X Drake Hist. Ebor. GiTes some account of a siege at this time, and that William obtained possession of Vork 
hj means of two friars, who admitted him and his soldiers in the night. Sir RobL Clifford had defended the city, 
and was now made gOTemor hj the king, who knighted four magistrates, Howngate, Talbott, Laisells, and Erring- 
ham at the same time. In memory of the eyeut, the city shield was charged with fiye lions passant gardant or, 
bearing before only the St. George's Cross. Drake, howerer, puts little credence in the story. 

§ " Rex autem Willielmus cum exercitu suo Snotingaham yenit ubi castello firmatio Eboracum perrexit, ibidemque 
duobus castellis firmatis quingentos milites in eis posult, et in ciritate Lincolnia aliisque locis castella firmari 
prBcepit." — Sim. Dunelm. Henr. de Knyghton, col. S344w " Hoc quoque anno Rex Willielmus firmarit castrum 
apud Snotingaham et aliud apud Lincolniam et duo castra apud Eboracum." 

II Norman castles were built on high artificial mounds, and nearly corered the whole area of the summit. The 
castles built by the Saxons, were on high mounds, or ancient barrows, and had a great plain or area surrounding 
them. — King*» Munimenta Aniiqua, 

9 Hardynge, who wrote temp. Henry 5th, thus draws a comparison between London and other cities : *^ 0o muuf 
totune^ or cf te0 a0 York, Canterbury, anH Hfbet^e otl^txt in Englande, ps00cll London Cot ]btt|fl1i|fng en tlio0e 
iisife0. VvLt tfter tlftc conquc^te it incret^en tttn ^tottlf «&ne pttf^en til otitxttJ'* 
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** Id Eboraco Civitate tempore Regis Edvyardi praetar Scyra archiepi fueT VI. scyrae. 
Vna ex his. e'uasta in castellts,*" but on which side the river this ward was situated we are 
not informed. One castle, however, from its frequent mention, appears to have been of 
greater consequence than the other, and, doubtless, this must have been that to which 
Clifford's Tower was attached. Sir Henry Ellis, in his introduction to Domesday^ has supposed 
the city to have been entirely surrounded by a foss, and the words *^ Hamelin ht. I. Mans, in 
fossato urb. Berenger de Todeni. Ht II. mans. Gamelcarle 7. Aluuini 7. VIII. mans ad hospitia. 
De his me dietas.^ in fossato urb.,"t would certainly imply so much, did not the steep ascent 
from the river preclude the possibility of supplying water, unless by artificial means : there- 
fore, the possessions of those leaders can merely be looked upon as standing on the banks of 
the river Foss, which cuts through, rather than skirts the city. This stream, whether formed 
by the Romans, or a natural outlet to the boggy forest of Galtres, supplied the moat which 
entirely surrounded the Castle, and the branch which isolated Clifford's Tower from the rest 

The attention of the king was now called to the revolt of Exeter, but being fearful of a 
commotion in Northumberland, he first despatched Robert de Comyn with seven hundred men, 
to take possession of Durham, and then marched in person against the rebellious city. Having 
reduced his enemies to obedience in that quarter, he turned his steps to the Norths where all 
now was anarchy and confusion. The more impatient of the conspirators, having knowledge 
by their spies, that Robert did not keep very diligent watch during the night, set upon himy 
and slew his whole company, excepting one man only, who contrived to escape with the tidings 
to the king4 This success animated the inhabitants of York, who rose on their governor Robert 
Fitz Richard, whom they killed, and then besieged the castle. § The Danes, too, who had 
joined the confederacy, landed their forces under the command of Osberne, with Harold 
and Canute, the sons of King Sweyne, and had arrived within two days' journey, before the 
Normans were aware of their approach. William Malet, a Norman lord and the newgovernor, 
prepared to make a vigorous resistance, and to prevent his opponents making use of the ma- 
^ j^ terials to fill his ditches, set fire to the suburbs. The conflagration spread, and '' ]m t^t 

lol^p. I)ttsmef^f^e of tf^t fotim tt)at ^tttmrntKe axt^tit, Hf^t flame "bitwM 00 "bii, aitli 
tnountelr im^ a l^tiffyx tl^aX it tausf^t i^t titit als^o, atttr totUEtumelr a jtreat 

POXX tf^ttttft to CL^t^^^W At this critical juncture the Danes arrived, and taking advan- 
tage of the general consternation, divided their forces, and commenced a furious assault on 
both castles at the same time. They stormed the works under cover of the smoke, and 
falling on the garrison, put the whole of them to the sword. Of three thousand Normans, 
William Malet, his wife, and two children, with Sibright de Gaunt, the kingr's treasurer, || 
and a few others, were the only survivors, and these were alone reserved for the hope 
of heavy ransoms. Edgar Atheling appeared from Scotland, bringing with him Cospatric, 
Waltheof, Seward, Bearne, Merleswain, Adelin, and other leaders, with the promise of speedy 
reinforcements. Osberne elected Waltheof to the command of the city, and having provided 

* Domesday Book, torn. I., fol. 298. t Ibid. 

% HoIIinshed's Chron. toI. II. p. 6. § Ordericus Vitalis, p. 518. 

II HoUinshed — toI II. p. 7. 

I ** ^ir oainiam Chalet lo80 totroeftt of f e cuntte0, 
'* ^t1)tig1) He ^autit ]»s0 pet toitl^ l^im to Itcpe ft Ceep," 

Peter Langtofl*t CAron., traDBlated hj Robert of Bronne. 
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a strong garrison , marched towards the South to intercept the Norman forces, and entrenched 
themselves between the rivers Humber and Trent/ These proceedings roused King William, 
who swearing *^ by God's splendour " that he would leave none of them alive, rested only to 
complete his array, and then moved his host against the enemy. The terror caused by the 
insurrection, has been thus curiously chronicled by Peter Langtoft: — 

^^ VieLfiitlH Sc of Uimn T^ti com out OXt ttaj^, 
KTo l^orft ran tVk a ^an, to vcfictt in ^at tobm, 
l^at no ^amfi man ^e i^aXka to iirrl^ Irofon/' 

The Conqueror, notwithstanding his rage, brought his policy first into the field, and laboured 
by every subtlety, to detach the Danes from his rebellious subjects, an object in which 
he unfortunately succeeded. The offer of a considerable subsidy, and leave to plunder the 
sea coasts until the spring, were temptations too strong for the honor of their leaders to resist, 
who accordingly broke up their camp, and retired ; thus perfidiously deserting the cause in 
which they had embarked — perhaps their own. William, delivered from this dangerous 
foe, quickly demanded a surrender, and answered the defiance by a vigorous assault ' His 
engines battered down the walls, yet the broad ditch, though dry, the huge mound, and the 
determined garrison, were obstacles insurmountable even to the bravest. Wherever he endea- 
voured to force his repulsed troops, there was Waltheof ; and at length despairing of being able 
to storm the city, he calmly prepared to reduce it by famine. This proved the surer means, 
and although an attempt was made to relieve it by the Scotch, they were constrained to 
retreat, and after sustaining a siege for six months, York was starved to a capitulation. 
The victor scrupulously observed his faith to the several commanders, whose valour he pre- 
tended to admire, and again received them into his favour. He conferred on Waltheof the 
Earldoms of Northampton and Huntingdon,t and afterwards that of Northumberland, yet 
he sought the first opportunity to requite his opposition, and on some feigned conspiracy, 
deprived him of his honours and his head.| — But these were subsequent events. 

Edgar Atheling escaped to Scotland with his followers, and the city of York, thus helpless, 
was left to the will of the victor. His seeming clemency gradually vanished, and in one 
barbarous order, he consigned the whole of the country, between the Humber and the Tees, to 
desolation. The inhabitants of York were driven from their houses, their dwellings burned and 
demolished, and the whole city was nearly overwhelmed in his brutal vengeance. Their cattle 
were driven away, and their goods and provbions, piled on heaps, were committed to the flames. 
Some fled from the scene of horror, but others, reluctant to abandon their ancient habitations, 
lingered still about them, and by poverty and want fell victims to their patriotism. One 
hundred thousand human beings were thus sacrificed to a savage policy .§ 

• Hollinghed'g Chroo. toI. III. p. 7. 

t Stukeley, PalsograpJ^pa Brit, states, Robert FitsEOOth, commonly known hj the name of Robin Hood, to be 
descended from this Waltheof. 
X HoTcden says he was the first nobleman beheaded in Ekigland. 
§ Ordericas Yitalis, Ub. IV. p. 614.— Hoveden, p. 856.— WUliam of Malm. lib. III. p. 105. 

D 
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Although all historians have spoken of York, as if it were now entirely erased from the 
face of the earth, the Domesday survey, which was taken subsequently to this period/ infers 
much to the contrary; it enumerates in the king's possession alone, three hundred and ninety- 
one inhabited houses, four hundred uninhabited, and five hundred and forty uninhabitable;^- 
a very clear exemplification of the extent of the demolition. The Norman leaders held 
several, and that they were not new erections, is proved by the names of the original 
possessors. One house which formed the matter of some dispute is thus particularized, '* sed 
p Hugone uice-comite (or sheriff) domu ipsius dicit se in castellu tulisse p^mo anno p 
destructionem castellos,"t which proves the circumstance ofits being built after the castles were 
destroyed, to be a ground for distinction from the others, and shows how soon this venerable 
city again took root. 

During the sovereignty of William the Second, no authorities relate anything of moment 
affecting our city, unless we except Hoveden, who alludes to a Castle built here by Rufus, 
when speaking of the massacre of the Jews in Richard's time: whence it may be assumed that 
York was again rising to its wonted military consequence, and probably the Bars at this 
time received the flat buttresses, evidently of Norman character, and certainly of different 
structure from the masonry of the arches, and that immediately over them. 

The reign of Henry I. is almost equally barreu;^ but in Stephen's, a lamentable accident 

showed that the patrons of York had neither been few nor idle. A fire broke out, which 
A.D. 
1137'. in a short time destroyed the Cathedral, thirty-nine Churches in the City, St. Mary's Abbey, 

St. Leonard's Hospital and Trinity Church, in the suburbs. In the following year, David, 
King of Scotland, invaded the North of England with a large army, penetrated into York- 
shire, laying it waste with fire and sword, and then invested the city. Thurstan, archbishop 
of York, by the assistance of the powerful barons, William Earl of Albermarle, Robert 
de Ferrers, William de Percy, Robert de Brus, Roger de Mowbray, Ilbert de Lacy and 
Walter I'Espec, raised a force, and compelled him to retreat to Northallerton, where the 
battle of the Standard, in the year 1138, sent the Scots scampering to their homes, leaving 
ten thousand dead on the field.§ 

Henry II. held the first assembly ever dignified with the title of Parliament in this city» 

llioo! before which, Malcolm, King of Scotland, appeared, to answer certain charges preferred 
against him, relative to the wars in France, which he refuted, but was compelled to do homage 
for his kingdom before his departure. His successor was summoned to similar fealty by 
the English Monarch, whereupon he brought all his barons, prelates and abbots to the 

1171. Cathedral at York, where he deposited his coat of mail, spear, and saddle, on the high altar, 
as a pledge of submi8sion.|| In the thirty-fourth year of this reign, a disme, or tenth, was 

1188. levied on one hundred of the most opulent citizens, to aid the expedition to the Holy Land.ir 
The conunencement of the first Richard's brilliant career, produced a tragedy, unequalled 
for horror by any in the annals of this country. The prohibition issued at the coronation 

* The Snriej was completed Anno MiUesimo OctogeBimo Sexto, ab incarnatione Dni. — Dometday Book, toI. II. 
fol. 450. 
t Domesday Survey, fol. 896. 

% York IB this reigpi was called Ererwic— Jtfatfoar, Firma Burgi, p. 15S. 
§ Hume, Tol. I. p. 254. 

II DuntUp, Chron. &c. p. 86.— HoTeden, 545.— Matt. West. p. 851. 
5[ Madox, Hist* Excheq. 
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^^ period *- against the appearance of the Jews, during that ceremony, having failed in its effects, several 

^ ^- perished for their temerity , by the fury of the licentious populace, and amongst them, one 

'Bbbugw Benedict, who with Jocenus, had journeyed from York to present gifts on the occasion. 

L^ ^^ Jocenus escaped to his home, fearful of the zeal which now spread to other cities, and showed 

o{ ^ .,, itself in endless cruelties committed on his race. By design, or accident, a fire broke out in 

ulanzri^ ^ York during a boisterous night, the conflagration rapidly increased, and the whole city was 

p. ^ thrown into a tumult A body of ruffians, taking advantage of the confusion, attacked the 

^^ , house of the deceased Benedict, murdered his wife, children, and servants, and loading them- 

.1 , ^ selves with plunder, burnt the house to the ground. Jocenus, anticipating similar treatment, 

obtained leave of the governor to place his family and treasures " foCti^ttl A toi^ttt Ot 
tfyt ikitti^fi"* and his example was speedily followed by most of the rich Israelites in York. 
The house of Jocenus shared the same fate as that of his unfortunate companion ; while those, 
who had incautiously neglected the permission granted, fell victims to their indiscretion. The 
governor, having business in the city, left the fortress in the custody of the Jews; who, 
suspecting some treachery, closed the gates against him on his return. In great necessity he 
applied to Randal de Glanville, high sheriff of the county, who, incensed at the insult, instantly 
issued the writ Posse Comitatus to raise a power to reduce the tower by force. This step 
accorded well with the savage inclinations of the multitude; and the authorities, when too 
^^ **- late, bitterly and fruitlessly repented of the inconsiderate issue of the mandate. An innume* 

'''^'''^: rable company of armed men immediately begirt the fortress, and attacked it with the utmost 

^* '^ fury, led on by priests, who exclaimed continually, ** that the enemies of Christ must be 

^ ^ -'*' destroyed." Amongst the foremost of the beleaguers, was a canon hermit, of the Praemonstra- 

'^'^'; tenaian order, f robed in a white vesture, who for several days greatly encouraged the assailants, 

^'^t' but being at length too strenuous in his endeavours to aid the fixing of the battering engines 

Tis against' the walls, a well directed stone laid the brawler prostrate. 

r ::! The Jews now held a council, when a foreign Rabbin stood up, and exhorted them, by a 

r.;.' voluntary sacrifice of their lives, to escape the revenge of their merciless enemies. To his 

proposal the greater part consented, and heaping their riches together, set fire to them. 
Xi Exasperated against those who would assay the clemency of the Christians, they endeavoured 

it to commit them also to the flames, in which they would have succeeded, '^ i{ t^tj^ ffOHf tlOt 

tOMn a »trmi8 turret ^mtf ig Wf^in t^at Ui^vt, atA n^mlrelir it ttttm^eVbttt, 

} iot^ from t^ tttt, atlBr CtVUtlXit t>t fl^tiV iXtffy:tn.*'X The self-devoted wretches 

now began the work of immolation, by Jocenus first cutting the throats of his wife Anna, and those 

* HoUinshed's Chron. toI. III. p. 121. 

t Drake, Hist. Ebor. 

% HoUiiislied*t Chron. vol. III. p. ISS.— The utuation of this tower is reiled !• such mystery, that no attempt has 
eTer been made to ascertain it, and Clifford's, for want of another of sufficient magnitude, has been tacitlj selected. 
Hollinshed's expression, *' t tolnete nf t{^t ftfng0,*' would warrant a supposition that it stood alone, and the 
words " 0ttong turret IftarV "b^ tnitlftin i^nt tolnre," that turrets were attached to it;— such a description answers 
well to Clifford's ; but as that fortress was always occupied by the Sheriff, at that time resident, and rendered 
exceedingly strong by the deep moat and drawbridge, neither of which are mentioned, it inclines us to fix on some 
other site. Two castles were built at the same time by the Conqueror, and on similar mounds, and from ocular eti- 
dence remaining, were probably of a uniform character. Horedc^n, in noting the order for its restoration, uses the 
words " Teteri castellaria,** which would infer a reference to that hill still known by the name of Vetus Ballium, or 
Old Baile. That fortress might haTe been easily surrounded, and approached with engines, since its ditch, if it had 
any, could ne^er hare been filled with water. The order was giren for the restoration, but no account of lis 
re-edification is on record, whence, perhaps, we may date the disappearance of a fort from this place. 
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of his fire children, an example instantly followed by the remainder, and the scene closed by the 
Rabbin 9 as a mark of honour, operating on Jocenus, and then destroying himself. On the 
morrowy the surrivors appealed to their persecutors, and throwing the bodies of their com- 
panions over the walls to prove the distress to which they had been reduced, offered to renounce 
Judaism if their lives were spared. Pretending to compassionate their sufferings, the terms 
were accepted ; but no sooner had the barbarians gained admission, than every Jew was 
1190. slaughtered. Thus fifteen hundred human beings miserably perbhed, and their murderers, 
not content with the enormities they had already perpetrated, hastened to the Cathedral, where 
they consumed the bonds which bound them to the Jewish usurers. Then, says Hollinshed, 

^^ tc^ ioent "^10 &)at>> tt^e gouWeva to t^t &(ns, atttr t^e tommona to t^v 
"fyouetfi, anil 00 f»a0 t^e citie (tuieUlf*''* 

Richard had embarked for the Holy Land, before information of these enormities reached 
him ; but he instantly dispatched orders to William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, his chancellor 
and regent, to proceed into Yorkshire, and take full vengeance on the offenders. That haughty 
prelate committed the high sheriff, Glanville, and the governor, to prison, and laid a heavy fine 
on the city ; he dismissed all the soldiers that had been concerned in the massacre, and taking 
one hundred hostages, confined them at Northampton for four years, when they were ransomed 
for ten marks by the citizens.f He gave orders for the repair of the castle ; I and gave the 
government of the county to his brother Osbert de Longchamp. In the sixth year of Richard's 
reign, one Richard Malebisse, being implicated in the transaction, paid three hundred marks for 
his pardon; and subsequently, an additional twenty marks to have his lands restored him.§ 

York and Yorkshire paid twenty shillings for each knight's fee towards the ransom of 
Richard; who, on his return, dispossessed Hugh Bardolf of the Sheriffalty, and of the Castle, 
while holding his court at Nottingham. || 

From a record in the Pipe office, it appears, that in the eighth year of the reign of Richard I. 
Benedict Fitz-Engelram gave half a mark, for licence to build a certain house upon Micklegate 
Bar, and paid sixpence annual rent for having it hereditary. This, possibly, fixes the first idea 
of a superstructure to these defences; which, before this period, might be what Fishergate now 
is, a mere gate. 
A.D. King John held a conference in this city with William King of Scotland, when their 
differences were reconciled, and a marriage contracted between the princes Richard and 
Henry, to Margaret and Isabel, daughters of the Scottish Monarch, who at the same time 
delivered up his claims on the counties of Huntingdon, Northumberland, and Cumberland. 
King John spent Christmas here, A.D. 1211, with his officers and barons of the realm.lF 

In the last year of this reign, York was besieged by the northern barons, Robert de Roos, 
Peter de Brus, and Richard Percy, who had espoused the cause of Louis, the son of the 
French monarch, but were bought off by the inhabitants for one thousand marks, until the 

* Hollinshed'B Chron., io\. III. p. 122. 
t HargroTe*8 H»t.«York, toJ. I. 

X " et praecepit firmare castellum iu reteri castellaria quod rex Williehnm Rufui ibi conitruxerat.**— ^09€tf«fi*« 
Annalet, ed. Lond. 1506. 
§ Madox's Hist. Excheq. p. 900. 
II Ibid, pp. 16, 411. 
9 Matt. Paris, ad ann ilium. 
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octaves of Pentecost, when they were relieved from a return of their enemies by the death of ^•^« 
the king.* 

Henry III. that he might the better cope with his barons, desired a strict alliance with . p. 
Scotland, and for that purpose a convention took place at York, where Alexander married l^^- 
Joan, king Henry's sister. The kings celebrated Christmas here with much rejoicing in the 
year 1230, and dined three days in public with the principal nobility of both kingdoms. Henry 
and his Queen again visited York in 1251, when their daughter Margaret was united to 
Alexander III. King of Scotland. Both monarchs were attended by an immense number of 
military commanders, knights clad in magnificent armour, and by the most splendid retinue of 
retainers. An affray occurred between the domestics of the different nobles, which led to some 
bloodshed, but was at length quelled by the king's servants. 

During one of these sojournments, Henry granted a patent for a certain tollage, in specie, 
on all goods coming to be sold at York, to be applied to the reparation of the walls, and other 
fortifications of the cityf — an edict which clearly points to their dilapidated state, and to' 
which order we may attribute the restoration of Clifford's Tower, which exhibits much of the 
style adopted at this period. A.D. 1266, Simon de Warwic, the abbot of St. Mary's, obtained 
permission of the king to enclose the abbey with walls, to protect the monks from the fury of 
-the citizens, and the abbey now formed, with its ditch, a considerable outwork to the defences 
of the city, and with the sacred edifices which stood within, has greatly conduced to the pre- 
servation of one of the most curious, and ancient, specimens of military architecture, that of 
the Multangular Tower. 

King Edward I. rested some time at York on his expedition into Scotland, and brought with ^^* 
him the famous Welchman, Rice ap Meredith, who was here tried and executed. In the year 
1298, the king summoned all his barons, to appear in Parliament, to be held in this city, when 
none arriving from Scotland, Edward resolved on war against that country, and the army was 
ordered to rendezvous at York, previously to its being placed under the command of the Earl 
of Surrey. On the king's return from Flanders, another parliament was held here, when a 
commission of array was issued, commanding his subjects to assemble before Roxburgh, and 1299* 
having in the year 1306, completed the conquest of Scotland, he rested at York, and then 
removed his court, and the courts of justice, which had now been kept there for seven years. 

Tournaments were become so frequent amongst the gentry in Yorkshire, during this king's 
reign, that several writs were sent forth in the 27th, 28th, and 30th of Edward I. forbidding 
them to tournay, bordise, or make jousts, on pain of forfeiture of life and possessions.} 

Edward II. fearful of violence from the great barons, incensed by the recall of his favorite 
Piers Gaveston, who had lately joined him in this city, caused the walls of York to be isil! 
placed in a complete posture of defence. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, approached with a 
strong body of men, intending to seize the person of his obnoxious rival, but found the 
prey he sought had already removed with his royal patron to Newcastle.§ Thither followed 
the Earl, and, with his associates, speedily wrought the fall and death of their hated enemy. 
Robert de Clifford, who, a few months before this event, had been made Lord of Skipton 

• HoUinshed's Chron. p. 193 ; and Stowe'B Annals. t Drake, Hist. Ebor. 

X Madox, Baronia Anglica. § Walsingham, p. 101. 
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Castle, was now elected warden of the northern counties.* To him Clifford's Tow^r is pro- 
bably indebted for the additional security it acquired by the erection of the square tower 
against the original gate, which itself cannot claim an existence prior to the time of Henry III. 
and from this nobleman the whole fortress derived its name. Its architecture cannot be referred 
to a later era. To prosecute these repairs, Edward issued a mandamus to the Dean and 
Chapter, commanding them not to hinder the gathering the tolls, which Henry III. had 
granted for that purpose, and which they had presumed to do. 

After the disastrous battle of Bannockburn, the king fled precipitately to York, where he 
convened a council of nobles, to concert measures to avenge himself on the victorious Bruce; 
but his usual imbecility frustrated any decisive result. 

On learning the Scotch expedition into Ireland, King Edward proceeded to York, and endea^ 
voured to raise an army, but found the country so thinly inhabited, that he was obliged to 
recruit, both in the south and west, to complete his forces. No sooner had he marched to 
besiege Berwick, than Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray, entered England by another route, 
wasted all with fire and sword, and some of his troops advancing to York, set fire to the 
suburbs. William de Melton, the archbishop, and the lord chancellor, the bishop of Ely, on 
this, hastily got together a confused mass of ecclesiastics, mechanics, and husbandmen, and 
with them, closely pursued their antagonists to Myton upon Swale, where they were unfor- 
tunately faced, and put to a perfect rout Nicholas Fleming, then mayor of York, fell in 
the conflict, whilst bravely leading his citizens to the charge. Edward on hearing of this 
overthrow retired again to York. 

Sir Simon Ward and Sir Andrew de Harclay, the governors of York and Carlisle, at the 
1382. battle of Boroughbridge, having obtained possession of the Earl of Lancaster, and several 
other of the king's most inveterate enemies, brought them to York, where they were tried by 
judges before the king, and John Lord Mowbray, Sir Joceline D'Eivill, and Roger de Clifford, 
Bon of the Lord of Skipton Castle,t were hanged and quartered. The Earl of Lancaster 
suffered before his own fortress at Pontefractt Sir Andrew de Harclay, for this service, was 
created Earl of Carlisle, but, being shortly after convicted of intriguing with the Scotch, was 
executed, and one of his quarters placed on the bridge at York. 

This unfortunate prince called yet another parliament in our city,§ which granted him so 
liberal a subsidy, that he was enabled to raise an immense force for the reduction of the north ; 
but the Scotch having destroyed all forage as their invaders advanced, the English were at last 
obliged to retire. They made good their retreat as far as Byland Abbey, in the parish of 
Coxwold, seven miles from Helmsley Castle ; when Robert Bruce surprised the royal party at 
dinner, put the whole assemblage to flight, and King Edward escaped to York only by the 
fleetness of his horse. 

A dispute arose about this time between the citizens and the Archbishop of York, William 
iiSk] de Melton, relative to the reconstruction of the tower on the Old Baile, which ended in an appeal 

* Dugda]e*8 Baronage, toI. I. p. SS9. — Camden, vol. II. p. 856. 
+ Dugdale*! Baronage, toI. I. p. 339. 
% Leiand's Collec. toI. I. p. 666. 

§ ParliamenU were held in York in the Srd and 8th, two in the 12th, I8th and 15th of Edward IL^Drake^ HtMi. 
Ebor, App. 
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to the queen Isabel, theu resident in the archiepiscopal palace in this city. Nicholas Langton, 
the mayor, alledged that this district was within the jurisdiction of the archbishop, and 
although the prelate urged that it stood *' infra fossatas civitatis," and therefore the province 
of those who repaired the rest, the cause was given against him. His slight works were 
evidence of the reluctance with which he obeyed the mandate, and his erecting the fort, first 
with planks eighteen feet long, and then surrounding them with a stone wall, are the last 
notices of any thing military existing on this spot.* 

The first year of the dominion, of Edward III. was rendered memorable by a singular A.D. 
invasion of the northern counties by a large army of Scotch horse. These marauders amounted- 
to twenty thousand men, headed by Thomas Randolph and James Douglas, who penetrated to 
Stanhope Park, in Wiredale, making immense seizures, upon which the young monarch 
ordered the army to rendezvous at York, and prepared to make reprisals on his enemy. Before- 
Edward's arrival, some of the Scots partisans stuck over the door of St. Peter's Church, the 
following lines; — 

^' Sons itatttfi ^Httleaat, paintttf ^^^Iffi fnitUMt, 

« 

in derision of English bravery, with which, however, they shortly became acquainted. Sixty 
thousand men assembled in York, and its immediate neighbourhood, where they were joined 

• 

by John, the Lord Beaumont of Hainault, with his attendant knights and retinue, to the 
number of five hundred. Other foreigners increased the corps to two thousand fighting men, 
to whom the best of the suburbs was allotted ; whilst Lord John himself, with his immediate 
attendants, lodged in an abbey of white monks in the city.| Edward and his mother kept 
separate courts in the stately monastery belonging to the Friars Minors, where they entertained 
their nobles and foreign allies with every species of magnificence. During one of these festivals 
given by the monarch on Trinity Sunday, with unusual splendour, an affray broke out between 
the strangers and the English archers, who lodged in the same neighbourhood, and who had 
been disgusted with the insolent bearing of the foreign auxiliaries. The number of combatants, 
continually augmented by the arrival of their friends, amounted at length to more than three 
thousand ; when the bowmen, proving too strong for their opponents, forced them to retire, and 
barricado themselves within their houses. Many of the Hainaulters were slain ; and the 
archers were preparing to pursue their advantage, when the timely interference of the king 
restored a short tranquillity. Headed by their captains, the Hainault forces rose up in the 
following night, and fell suddenly and furiously an the unexpecting English, of whom three 
hundred perished in this treacherous attack. The Northamptonshire archers were the principal 
sufferers, with the Lincolnshire men^ of whom eighty were " sleyne and buried under a stone 
in S. Clement's Chirch trov. in Fo8Sgate."§ Six thousand of the English combined to wipe out 
this affront, by the complete immolation of the foreigners, who alone escaped this terrible 
vengeance by the wise precautions and firmness of the king. 

* Camden, toI. II. p. 870. 
t Hollinthed*! Chron. toI. III. p. 347. 

X Proistart, toI. I. p. 14, — '* et leur fit on liurer lea plus beaux fanxbonrgt de la cit^ pour les heberger: et fut 
delinree k Mestire Jehan de Haynant une Abbaie de Blancs Moines, pour son eorps et ponr son tinel tenir." 
§ Leland's CoUec* toI. I. p. 307. 
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The Scotch ambassadors being dismissed , Edward , after a sojourn in York for nearly seTen 
weeks, marched out with his whole army, in all the pomp and glory of that chiyalric period. 
Soon after his departure, a mandate was forwarded to the citizens, to repair their Fortifications, 
part of which is thus transmitted in Rymer's Foedera:^- 

'^ The King to his wellbeloved the Mayor and Bailiffs of his City of York, greeting : " 
The preamble sets forth the motives for the war, remarking the necessity of providing for 
the safety of his mother the queen Isabella, his brother prince John of Eltham, and his sisters 
the princesses Joan and Eleanor, all of whom he left in this city, and then thus proceeds ; 
*' We strictly command and charge you, upon your faith and allegiance, and of the forfeiture 
" of everything you can forfeit to us, immediately on sight of these presents, without excuse 
'^ or delay, to inspect and overlook your Walls, Ditches, and Towers, and the ammunition* 
*' proper for the defence of the City; taking with you such of our faithful servants as will be 
" chosen for this purpose, and to take such orders for its defence, that no dangers can happen 
" to the City by neglect of such safeguards." 

" And we by these presents, give you full power and authority to distrain and compel all 
" and singular holders of houses or rents in the said City; or merchants or strangers inhabiting 
" the same, by the seizure of their bodies or goods, to be aiding towards the security of the 
*' Walls, Bulwarks^ or Towers, as you in your discretion shall think fit to ordain, and for 
'' making other useful and necessary works about it Punishing all those that are found to 
*' contradict or rebel against this order, by imprisonment, or what other method you think fit. 
<< Dated at Durham, July 15th, 1327. 

" By the King." 

After the Scots had been cooped up in Stanhope Park for fifteen days, and had then, by 
the treachery of Lord Mortimer, been enabled to escape, Edward returned to York, and 
thence to London. 

The singular preliminaries to the marriage of King Edward III, with Phillipa, the daughter 
of the Earl of Hainault and Holland, are well known. Barnes, the historian of this monarch's 
1328. reign, places their first meeting at York,t where the nuptials were celebrated, followed by 
triumphs, tournaments, masques, revellings, and rejoicings of every kind, during the space 
of three weeks.J The company of Hainaulters who attended the young queen, presuming on 
their influence at court, again gave full vent to their haughtiness. In one of their riots they 
set fire to several houses, which quickly communicating to those around, soon reduced nearly 
the whole of one parish to ashes. The enraged citizens now challenged them to a mortal com- 
bat, which the foreigners failed not to accept ; and accordingly, a selected body of each met 

* What kind of ammanition !• here meant is questionable. Probably not for artillery, although John Bardour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, states cannon to hare been in use among the English in the time of this king. — A.D. 1S97. 

t Barne*8 Life of Edward III. ch. ii. p. 87. 

X Froissart, whom Barne's quotes on this occasion, makes no mention of York, nor indeed of the marriage in 
England. His passage, toI. I. p. 24, runs thus; *^ Puis monta en mer ladite Damoiselle Phillippe de Haynaut k Voisant, 
et arrira k tout sa compagnie, k Dourres; etla conduit jusques k Londres Messire Jehan de Haynaut, son oncle. 
Si y eut adoncques k Londres grand feste et noblesse de seigneurs d*Angleterre : et fut la Royne couroun^e; et 
furent faites joustes et tournois, dances et caroles, et grans et beaux mangers, chacun jour : et durerent ces festes 
Tespace de trois semains. Au chef d*aucuns jours Messire Jehan de Haynaut print cong^.*' He makes no mention 
of the second marriage, but states the ceremony to haTe taken place, " par la Tertu d*une procuration,'* before the 
princess sailed for England. 
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before sunrise one Tuesday in September, in a street called Watelingate, each party armed at 
all points, and there adjusted the quarrel by an appeal to physical power. Two hundred and 
forty-two men of York fell in the fight, but of the Hainaulters, besides five hundred and 
twenty-seren who were slain, one hundred and thirty six were found drowned in the rirer 
Ouse^ and several died of their wounds within a few days after the encounter.* 

In 1332, Edward held a parliament in York, and the following year kept Christmas with 
the court in this city. The next February, the Lords Montacute and Beaumont, did homage 
to the king before the parliament, as representatives of John Baliol, for the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

While Edward was prosecuting the wars in France, David Bruce, Baliol's competitor, 
undertook the invasion of England, then left to the sole government of the queen. The Scots 
wasted the country with fire and sword, and some of the army approaching York, destroyed 
great part of its confines. Queen Philippa, at this time resident in the city, raised what forces 
she could, and pursuing the enemy in person, overtook them at Nevile's cross, near Durham. 
Victory crowned the royal heroine, who immediately returned to York, and there received 
Bruce from the hands of John Coupland, who had taken him prisoner in the battle. This 
glorious queen now turned her whole attention to the fortifications of the city, and having 
completed the works, departed for London, leaving the northern counties in the custody of 
the Lords Percy and Xevile. 

The peculiar style of the architecture, the sculptured arms, and the ascertained fact of great 
repairs being made at this time, fix a date to the upper part of Micklegate Bar with certainty, 
and that the building which had first been erected as a habitation, was now converted into a 
substantial means of defence. The walls of the city too may be supposed to have undergone 
complete resuscitation in this reign. 

King Richard II. resided some time in York, and afterwards joined the expedition against A.D. 
Scotland. He visited the city again within four years, to reconcile a disagreement which had 
arisen between the archbishop, dean, and chapter, and the mayor and commonalty of the city. 
The king upon this occasion dignified the chief magistrate with the title of Lord, and gave his 
sword to William de Selby, then mayor, to be borne before him and his successors in that office. 
At a subsequent period, he presented a mace, and a cap of maintenance for a similar purpose, 
conferring at the same time many and great immunities by charters on the citizens. In the 
nineteenth year of this king's reign, he elected the city into a county of itself by an act, part 
of which is to the following effect : — 

** Ordained, that every thing appertaining to the city, precincts, and every thing contained 
'* therein, and every of them, except our castle of York, its Towers and Ditches pertaining to 
'' the said Castle of York, to be of the County of the said City of York, as well by land as by 
'* water." 

* Leland thus girei the account in his Collectanea. A.D. 18S8. — Hunaldi apnd £boracom combanernnt de 
gabarbio ciTitatis fere unam parochiam, quae Tocatar 8. Nicolai in Ousegate, propter contumeliam motam inter 
Bargenaes et illos, quia ceperunt uxores Burgensium, ei filiaa, et ancillas per vim in suburbio ciritatist Borgenset 
▼ero surburbii indignatt de tali facinore congressi sunt cum Hunaldis more bellico: et ex utraque parte bene armati 
una die Martis in Septembri ante folia ortum in Watelingate, dormiente tota ciritate summo mane. Ibi ceciderunt 
de Hunaldis 527, praeter eos qui laetaliter Tulnerati sunt et obierunt in S die, et in i, sequenti. De Anglis cecide- 
runt 840; submersi in Owse flu: de Hunaldis inrenti sunt 196. — Leland notes the marriage, and alone records the 
fight; Barnes, in his Life of Edward III. mentions the marriage ; and Foissart giTes neither. Drake and HargroTe 
hare enrolled the fact in their histories, therefore we cannot omit to notice it here, when transmitted by so careful 
an antiquary as Leland. 

E 
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Shortly after the accession of Henry of Bolingbroke, Earl of Lancaster, to the English 
throne, by the title of Henry IV. a conspiracy was raised against him by some of the very 
nobles, whose power had been conducive to his exaltation. Henry Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Richard Scrope, Archbishop of York, and Thomas Mowbray^ the Earl Marshall, 
plotted the downfall of their king, and were joined in their confederacy by the Lords Ealcon- 
berg, Bardolf, and Hastings, Sir John Colvile, and others. The precipitation of the Arch- 
bishop of York, however, ruined their schemes, and that dignitary having published several 
impeachments against the king, and preached sermons to excite the inhabitants of the city, 
roused twenty thousand men to arms, and with the Earl Marshall, encamped them at Skipton, 
within a few miles of York. Here they became the dupes of the Earl of Westmorland, whom 
Henry had sent against them, and by the advice of that nobleman having dismissed their 
army, were treacherously seized, and immediately conveyed to the presence of the king at 
Bishopsthorp. They were condemned without indictment, or any form of trial, and both 
suflfered by the hand of the executioner; the head of the Earl Marshall being placed on the 
1405. bridge at York, where it remained for a considerable time ; and when at last permitted to be 
taken down, according to Walsingham's testimony,* was neither wasted, nor scarcely even 
discoloured. The citizens of York suffered severely for the assistance afforded to the primate ; 
two captains were sent from Pontefract to take possession of all the city charters, depriving 
them of all their privileges, until the decree was revoked by the monarch at Ripon. 

Sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriflf of the county, soon after defeated and killed the Earl of Nor- 
1408*. thumberland and Lord Bardolf, on Bramham Moor; when King Henry again visited York, 
and recommenced a series of executions, fines, and confiscations, which policy alone had led 
him to suspend.! 

His son and successor, King Henry V. when about to embark from Southampton on hia 
enterprise against France, discovered such symptoms of rebellion, that he was compelled to 
take summary vengeance on the conspirators, and instantly despatched a mandate to the Lord 
Mayor of York, commanding him to secure the estates and effects of Thomas, the Lord Scrope 
of Masham, whose head accompanied the order, and was placed, by the king's direction, on the 
summit of '* Mickellyth Bar." 

The king made a progress to this city with his queen, in the ninth year of his reign. 

The civil wars, which soon raged so violently between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
subjected our ancient city to all the vicissitudes concomitant with the alternate dominion 
of successful ambition. 

When Richard, Duke of York, had so far acquired the ascendency over king Henry VI, 
as to be acknowledged next heir to the crown, and had the administration entrusted to his 
care, Margaret his queen, indignant at the exclusion of her son, prepared to vindicate the cause 
of her paity. Margaret of Anjou visited the north, and, by her spirit and address easily raised 
twenty thousand men who were devoted to her service. The Duke of York, ignorant of the 
extent of her measures, hastened with five thousand men to arrest her progress; and, only when 
too late, discovered his fatal error. The battle on Wakefield Green, on the 31st December' 
i46o! terminated his existence, and his body being found, Margaret bid her followers, 

<* Off with his head, and set it on York gates ; 
" So York may overlook the town of York,"* 

* WalsiDgham, p. 873. — Otterbourne, p. 255. f Wahingham, p. 874 X Shakespeare, Hen. IV. act 1, scene 4. 
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The head of the duke was accordingly placed on the top of Micklegate Bar, "with the face 
towards the city, and crowned with a paper diadem , in mockery of his pretensions. Richard, 
Earl of Salisbury y was decapitated at Pontefract,* and his head, with those of Sir Richard 
Limbricke, Ralph Stanley, John Harow, and Captain Banson^ and of several otheis, were 
sent to York for similar exposure. 

Notwithstanding the queen's subsequent success at St. Albans, the advance of Edward, son 
of the late Duke of York, compelled her to retire with her imbecile husband from the neigh- 
bourhood of London into Yorkshire, where she found herself soon at the head of sixty thou- 
sand fighting men. Edward hurried with a strong body of forty-nine thousand men, led by 
himself and the famous Earl of Warwick, to renew the struggle for supremacy, and after 
several severe skirmishes for the pass at Ferrybridge, the tremendous battle of Towton Field, 
on the 29th of March, annihilated the hopes of the Lancastrians. Henry and Margaret A.D. 
evacuated the city of York on receiving the dismal intelligence ; and the victorious Edward, March, 
entering without opposition, took down the heads of his father, and of the Earl of Salisbury, 
and having executed Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, the Earl of Kyme, Sir William 
Hill, and Sir Thomas Foulford, elevated their heads on the same bar.f 

Edward IV. passed through York on his way to engage the Scotch, French, and Northum- 
brians, who had united in the support of Henry's claim, but their confederacy perished A.D. 
at Hexham. Edward there confirmed his sovereignty, and finding in the baggage that fell to 
the victor, the royal cap, called Abacot, he was crowned in it with great solemnity in this 
city. Lord George and Sir Humphrey Nevile, who were taken in this fight, were beheaded 
with twenty-five others at York, 

Gent, in his History of York, records the execution of a gentleman of Holderness, named 
Hob, who was arrested for some offence against the government, probably for rebellion, and ^^* 
suffered in the Pavement, was there quartered, and his head and banner set over Walmgate 
Bar.t 

The sudden fall of king Edward, and the short repossession of regal digni^ by Henry VI. 
were productive of such innumerable and complicated events, that the cause or first movement 
in the sudden revolution has been referred to different actious by authors on the subject. One 
of the most influential, however^ was a commotion which broke out in the north, on the circula- 
tion of a report of the maladministration of certain property, belonging to St Leonard's 
Hospital, in York. By a grant of king Athektan, this institution had acquired the right 
of levying a thrave of corn upon every plough land in the county, and officers had been 
appointed to gather the accustomed tribute, but these now were met by a decided refusal, and 
some of them were even killed. Fifteen thousand men arose to redress the grievance, and 
choosing Robert Holdern for their leader, marched towards York.§ The citizens were thrown 
into some dismay on the news reaching them, but, whilst considering whether they should 
endeavour to defend the city, or sally to encounter the rabble in the field, the Marquis 
Montacute, the Earl of Warwick's brother, selected a few choice troops, attacked the insurgents 
in the night, and took their leader, whom he decapitated before one of the city gates. This 
body of men, although defeated, were not dispersed, and soon acquiring other more distinguished 

* Poljdore Yirg. p. 510. t HoUinshed*! Chron. p. G65, &c. 

t GeDt*t Hist. York, p. 190. § Hume, toI. iii. p. 161. 
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commanders, "wliose views took a higher flight, they marched into the south, and contributed 
their aid to Warwick, in the temporary deposition of Edward the Fourth.* 

The Duke of Burgundy, after due deliberation, having espoused the cause of the Yorkists, 
provided Edward with a few vessels, from which he landed with a small number of partisans 

iVn. at Ravenspurne, in this county. He artfully prevented opposition by giving out that he came^ 
merely, to claim his patrimonial estate ; but Warwick, suspecting the real motive, sent orders 
to his brother, who lay at Pontefract, with a large army, to attack him instantly. This, the 
Marquis Montacute failed to do; and the artful Duke of York advanced at pleasure. When 
near the city, he was met by two aldermen, who informed him, that to attempt to enter York 
would be useless, as they had received express injunctions to withstand him ; however, he 
softened their determination, by his evasive declarations, and the delegates returned to consult 
with their colleagues. Edward gave them* no time for reflection, but following close on their 
steps, was hailed by the citizens with every demonstration of joy, and having sworn at the gate 
to protect the liberties of the city, and to be obedient to Henry's commands, he entered. 

He now threw off the mask, assumed the title of king, appointed a strong garrison, and 
having effected a considerable loan departed for the south, where the concluding part of the 
tragedy was enacted. 

King Edward's last visit to the city of York was one of pleasure ; and having witnessed the 

1478. loyalty of his subjects in the north bestowed on them a considerable donation, and took his 
leave. 

Richard Duke of Gloucester was resident in the city at the time of this king's decease, and 
before setting out to undertake the guardianship of the young princes, or rather to usurp the 
throne of the fifth Edward, he commanded a solemn requiem to be performed in the Cathedral 
for the repose of his brother's soul. 

A.D. Richard III. although crowned in London, where a body of four thousand Yorkshiremen 

Sept. had attended him, made a progress through many of the provincial towns to York, where the 
ceremony was performed a second time, by Archbishop Rotheram, in the Chapter House 
attached to the Cathedral. The king carefully cultivated the good feelings of the inhabitants, 
and made several grants to the city, one of which recites, that ** our said sovereign lord 
only of his habundant grace, moste graciously and habundantly granted, and gave in relief of 
the said cite in esing of the tolls, murage, bucher-pennys, and skait gild of the said cite yerely 
xxiiil. xis. iid. for evyr; that is to say, for the murage xxl. and the residue to the Sheriffs; so 
that from thenceforward it shold be lefull to every person coming to the said cite with their 

guds and cattell, and them freely to sell in the same, without any thing gratif3ring or 

paying for toll or murage of any of the said guds, &c.t" Richard thus rescinded the enactment 
made by Henry 111. for sustaining the repairs of the Fortifications, but conferred a more 
immediate benefit upon the citizens, by commencing that work at his own expense. He took 
down the old castle, and commenced a new one, but never completed his intention.]: Much 
di£Bculty exists in ascertaining the precise time when the upper part of Monk Bar was added 

* Nearly every historian has recorded a short imprisonment which King Edward endured in Middleham Castle, 
under the Archbishop of York, from whom he escaped into Borgundjr ; but this Hume very satisfactorily disprores 
by his annotations from Rymer. Hume, toL iii. p. 165. 

t Extracted from Allen's Hist. Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 100. 

X Halfpenny's Fragmenta Vetusta, p, 0; and Sir W. Todd's Letter to Henry VII. 
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to the Gate, but as it still bears the arms used after the accession of Henry V.« it may be 
attributed to the munificence of Richard III.^ unless the result of the murage toll, first granted 
by Henry III., which seems very feasible since no entry of any order, or expence incurred, 
appears upon the City Records. The Bar exhibits a much later style than Micklegate Bar, 
where Fitz-Engelram's tenement gave place to a more substantial erection during the wars of 
Edward III., and thus gave a new architectural character to the military entrances succes- 
sirely copied at Monk Bar, Walmgate, and, lastly, at Bootham Bar ; — but what the two 
latter buildings may have been originally, the long siege in the year 1644, has rendered it 
impossible to determine, excepting that Walmgate Bar retains the old sculptured shield, 
charged with three fleurs-de-lis only, as the arms of France in the first quarter of the royal 
escutcheon, which is enclosed within a modern panel. . The Barbicans, once attached to the 
several Bars, were decidedly the work of a later era, and the undoubted consequence of the 
total revolution in the art of war. 

TFhen troubles began to close around Richard III., he looked to his old friends for assis- 
tance, and they immediately sent John Spon, serjeaut at mace, to Nottingham, to learn his 
majesty's will. Four hundred men were selected by the city council, who agreed to pay them 
at the rate of one shilling per day, for ten days, and then despatched them to the service of their 
royal master. The battle of Bosworth rendered their aid unnecessary, and they returned to iis5. 
York, after an absence of four days and a half, when they were disbanded on receiving six 
shillings per man ; the residue of the grant being paid into the hands of the Chamberlain.f 

The alarm created by the Earl of Richmond's successful invasion, was nowhere more un- 
equivocally developed, than in the ancient city of York, which, as it had ever strongly 
supported the interests of the fallen monarch, now dreaded the vengeance of the victor. 
Precaution was added to their propitiatory measures, and the commonalty, with Nicholas 
Lancaster, Lord Mayor, at their head, were hastily *' assembled in the counsail chambre, wher 
and when it was determined, that the gates and posturnes of the citie shuld be shut evere night 
at ix. of the clock, and opened at morowning at iiij. and iiij. men of evere warde be warned 
to watch at evere gate evere night for the safegard of the citie, and the inhabitants of the 
same. 31st August, 1485." | 

The partisans of Lambert Symnel, the counterfeit Plantagenet, after the promulgation of 
their object in Ireland, addressed themselves to the municipality of our city, commanding 
them to provide every accommodation necessary for the reception of a prince of the blood royal 
of England. The authorities, however, adopted a wiser course, and resolving to adhere to their 
new king Henry VII., in the following letter, instantly advertised him of their danger, and 
of their inability to withstand any vigorous assault. 

''To moost highe and mighty xten prince and or moost redoubted souvain liege lord 
the Kiuge. 

'' Moste high and mighty cristen pnce, and oure moost redoubted souvain liege lord. We 
in oure moost humble wise recomend us unto youre moost royall magestye beseeching almightye 

God to send your grace good and pspous life w^ thabboundaunce of fortunes pleas 

it the same to be attayned. We er and evmore shalbe your true and feithfull subjectts redye 

* City Recordf . t Ibid. 
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tobbeye wt o^ bodis and gods any yo^ high commaundemets aswell for the safegard of youre 
moost royall psone as this youre Realme, and in espiall in sure pssvyng of yis youre citie unto youre 
grace siugulerly agenst all othr entending the contrary. Albeit souTain lord youre said citie 
is soo gretely decayed aswell by falling downe of the walls of the same and by taking downe 
of youre castell there by King Richard and as yet not re-edified as othr in diverse wise that 
wtout the same bee more largely manned may ne cannot wel be kept agenst your ennymes 
and rebells if they shuld^ as god defend, approche and move werre agenst the same. And also 
howe yr said citie is not inhabit by the whiche thr is not half the nombre of good men win 
your said citie as thrhath been in tymes past. Wherfor it wold pleas your moost noble grace 
if the case require that your said ennymes approche unto the same to provide and ordan that 
your true citicyns throf may be coneniently assisted and releved at your ppre costs and chargs 
wherby we trust to God to withstond yor said ennymes and kepe this your said citie iiBto you 
sou vain lord. And where also yo' said citie is not well fumesshed w* artilment and stnff of 
ordnuce for the more diffence of the same as it hath beene htofore for it hath beene changed of 
lait in that behalve. We beseeche your moste noble grace that some of yo^ ordnauce and 
artilment of werr might be sent hidder to the same entent which wer a thing unto us of grete 
comforth and make us encouraged the more largely to withstand yo^ said ennymes ffurther to 
ye berer hof John Vavaso' yo' svant at ye lawe and o^ recorder we besuch yor moost noble 
grce to give credence in such things as shall shewe unto ye same upon our behalve concernyng 
the Prmsses. And the blessed trinitie psrve you moost highe and mighty cristen pnce and 
oure moost redoubted souvain liege lord eve in felicitee ffirom your said citie the zxiij day of Xpl 
the secunde yere of your moost gracious reigne. 

^' Yor moost humble subgectts and tni liegemen 
the Maier Aldremen Shereffs and comone coun- 
saill of your citie of York/' 



To this Henry sent the subjoined reply. 



** To or trusty and welbeloved the Ma^er 
Aldremen and Comons of or citie of York/' 



'' By the King. 

" Trusty and wellbeloved we grete you well And peeve well the fast love and trouthe ye 
here unto us accordingly to yor dutie and trust yor assured contynuaunce in ye same Wherby 
y'e shall cause us alwey to rest yor fauvable and gracious souvliin lord. And for so moche 
prWenture as our rebells and thr adherents might by some crafty meanes and by espiel doo 
som reproche or vilany to or citie there in case ye ne were forseying and advtised of the same 
We therfor hrby py you and as ye tendre the welle of or said citie and of your self exorte and 
desire you that ye have yor self from hensfurth in such await that noone espies passe by you 
untaken nor that any our rebells or thr Adherents come amongs you but that ye kepe due 
watche and warde for the suretie throf aswell by day as by night and from tyme to tyme as 
unto yotit discrions it shalbe thoght behoveful, &c." 
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The efficacy of this answer was soon evidenced by the spirit with which the work of renova* 
tion proceeded 9 and even indiyiduals undertook to renew the dilapidated edifices. The walls 1^7. 
of the city adjoining Fishergate were thus restored, and that entrance itself still bears testimony 
to the circumstance by these inscriptions: " 9, H^m. M.CCCC.LXXXVIl. §ft W^ttlta* 

VoVtff Witq^t anDr m&iv jt^u^sUi^ tfom^ t^me &)a0 S^tit^e tftb ft^ia eofit ifim^ 
fielV and within, " ^0 Domini m.cccc.lxxxvii. ^tr W^tttimi ffiToHf iRnsffl^t 

L . . . magre t^ig foal io&fi maj^tfe in "^ifi Dragee LX getUfStf." Probably, the Lord 
Mayor was incited to this liberality, by the presence of the King, who had bestowed on him, 
and on Richard Yorke, an active magistrate, the honour of knighthood. King Henry VII. 
experienced great danger during his residence, by an attempt made by some of the principal 
abettors of the Lambert Symnel conspiracy, to seize the king whilst celebrating St George's 
day, from wliich he was rescued by the interposition of the Earl of Northumberland with a 
strong force. Many insurgents were secured, and hanged on gibbets, when Henry returned to 
London. The battle of Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, put an end to thb singular experiment, and 
reduced the pretended scion of a noble house, to the dignified occupation of a scullion in his 
majesty's kitchen.* 

A tax, levied on the country by consent of parliament, for carrying war into France, 
gave such umbrage in the north, that the commissioners were openly resisted, and driven to 1459.' 
seek the advice of the Earl of Northumberland. This nobleman, at the king's command, 
summoned the justices, and chief freeholders, to York, where, in an imperious tone, he cer- 
tified the resolution to exact most rigorously every portion of the imposed tribute. The people 
flew to arms, and attacking the earl's house, slew him, and several of his servants. Thus far 
embroiled, the rioters were incited to other excesses by John Achamber, a seditious 
fellow, and being augmented to some thousands, placed themselves under the guidance of 
Sir John Egremond.f They were, however, soon defeated by the Earl of Surry, their leader 
Achamber was taken, and the rebel rout werie in full flight for the City of York. Hence they 
dbpersed on the approach of the earl, who elevated his chief prisoner above his fellows by 
the honour of a higher scaffold. 

To this commotion most probably Leland alludes in his description of the Fortifications, 
when he says, " Fisschar Gate, stoppid up sins the communes burnid it yn the tyme of king 
Henry VII."t The subjoined letter to John Ferriby, Lord Mayor, by its reference to some 1491.' 
recent injury, strongly corroborates this presumption.§ 

'* By the King, 

'* Trusty and welbeloved we grete you well And forasmoche as we calle to our 
remembrance that our citie ther for lake of sufficient ordenances and habilyments of werre 
fortefying and repairing of your walles and clensying of your dykes was late lightly invaded to 

• Bacon, p. 586. 

t Ibid, p. 565. 

X Leiaud'a Itinerary, Tol. I. 

§ John Ferriby, Lord Mayor A.D. 1401, died in oBLce. -Catalogue of Mayors Civ. Ehor, Drake has committed 
an error here in stating the endeavonr of the insurgents to behead '^ Sir Richard Vorke, then Lord Major," as that 
magistrate had not held the office since the death of Edward IV. and according to the city catalogue, the chair was, 
at the time of A chamber's tumult, filled by John Harper. 
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ye great daunger therof and of or true subgects and inhabitants within the same We fully 
entendyng our seid citie to be kept and presarved from all suche peril! hereafter woU and 
comaunde you to see in all convenient hast yo' walles to be suffisantly amended yor dikes 
caste and clensed and suche competent habiliments of werre harness gonnes and gonpoudre as 
shal be thought metely and convenient for the suertie and defens of or seid citie And that this 
be don w^ al ceierite and diligence as ye entende to please us and as noo default be arrected 
unto you if any inconvenients happen heraftre. Geven und our signet at o^ palors of Westm' 
the iiijth day of Marche. 

" To our trusty and welbeloved the Maire Aldremen 
Comune Counsaill of our Citie of York/'* 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of Henry VI L the corporate body '' determined that there 
1501. shuld be a substantial posturne mayde at Fyschergate^ which then was closed up, and by reson 
therof as well the streets and buyldings within the walles as without wer clerely decayed and 
gone downe." This order of the council was followed by the immediate construction of the tower 
at the extremity of the walls next the castle, to defend the entrance then made and now 
known as Fishergate Postern ; and in the same year, " a piece of the citie walle, between 
Walmgate and the water of Fosse, was new mayde out of the grounde; and another piece 
was taken down and new set up again."! 

The remainder of Henry the Seventh's reign, although thickly charged with stirring events^ 
affords nothing to enrich the military annals of York. 

By the commission of the Earl of Surry, York and the Ainsty were compelled to furnish 
1513. five hundred men towards the army, destined for the expedition into Scotland, which 
fought on Flodden Field, and are recorded in an old ballad bearing that title. 

^* And next went Sir John Mandevile, 
«* With hiiii the citizens of York." 

The dissolution of monasteries, and of Catholic institutions, by Ring Henry VIII. was a 
deathblow to the splendour and prosperity of this venerable city : few parts of England were 
richer in leligious establishments than Yorkshire; and when thus suddenly robbed of the 
immense revenues, which, although they might pamper the pride of the Church, yet afforded 
sustenance to thousands, now dependent on the alms of charity, a convulsion, sudden and 
powerful, was inevitable. 

Forty thousand men enrolled themselves under the banner of Robert Aske, a gentleman of 
large fortune, and great influence. Several persons of higher rank joined in the '' pilgrimage 
of grace," as it was denominated ; and having set forth the objects of the enterprise, commenced 
their operations. They soon became masters of the City of York, perhaps without any 
opposition from the inhabitants ; they took Hull ; and the submission of Pontefract Castle, 
gave the rebels a strong hold, and two great acquisitions to their party. Lord d'Arcy, and the 
Archbishop of the diocese. After many tedious negotiations in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, 

* For thii, and the two preceding letters, the authors are indebted to Robert Davies, Esq. of York. 
t City Records. 
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a general pardon, and a promise to redress the grieyances complained of, dispersed the 
insurgents ; but the king's neglect of the agreement, roused them again to arms. The duke of 
Norfolk was now better prepared to oppose Uiem. Robert Aske, Lord D'Arcy, the Abbots of 
Fountains, JeryauXy and Rivaux, the Prior of Bridlington, Sir Robert Constable, Sir John 
Bulmer, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, and seTeral others were made prisoners, 
sent to London, tried, condemned, and most of them executed at different places.* Aske alone 
suffered at York, and was hanged in chains on the top of Clifford's Tower. 

During this reign, only one other rebellion in the north is recorded, which was inconsiderable 
in itself, and suppressed with little difficulty. Sir John Nevile, and ten associates, were executed 1541. 
at York, and the venerable Countess of Salisbury, the last of the Plantagenets, on the sup- 
position that the insurrection had been raised at the instigation of her son. Cardinal Pole, 
perished in London. 

Ring Henry resolved on a progress through the disturbed counties, in order, by his presence, 
to quiet th^ minds of his subjects, io reconcile them to his government, and to effect, by an 
interview with the king of Scotland, a close union with that kingdom. He journeyed to York, 
where he received considerable tributes* from the different authorities, and, after remaining some 
days in fruitless expectancy of his nephew, he returned to his capital. Leland has left a very 
curious description of the state of the Fortifications of the City of York in this reign, which is 
so singularly apposite, that it deserves insertion. 

Thus goith the Waul from the Ripe (or Bank) of Owse of the Est Parte of the cite of York. 
Fyrst a great Towre with a Chein of Yren to caste over the Owse : then another Towre, and 
so to Boudom (or Bootham) Gate : from Boudom Bar or Gate to Goodrome (now Monk) Gate 
or Bar X. Towres. Thens 4. Towres to Laythorp a Posterngate : and so by the space of a 2. 
flite shottes the blynde and depe water of Fosse cumming oute of the Forest of Galtres, 
defendrth this part of the Cyte without Waulle. Then to Waume Gate 3 Towres, and thens 
to Fisscher Gate, stoppid up sins the communes burnid it yn the tyme of Henry the 7. And 
yn the Waul by this Gate is a stone with this inscription: LX Yardes yn lenghth Anno D. 
1445. William Todde Mair of York did this coste.f 

" Sum say that Waume Gate was erected at the stopping up of Fisschar Gate: but I dout 
of that.} 

'< Thens to the Ripe of Fosse a 3. Towres, and in the 3. a Posterne. And thens over Fosse 
by a Bridge to the Castel. 

** The Area of the Castelle is of no very great Quantite. There be a 6. minus Towres in it. 

'' The Arx is al in ruine : and the roote of the Hille that yt stondith on b environid with 
an Arme derivid out of Fosse water. 

** The West Part of the cite of York is thus enclosid: first a Turret, and so the Waul rennith 
over the side of the Dungeon of the Castelle on the West side of Owse right agayn the castelle 
on the Est Ripe. The Plotte of this Castelle is now called the Old Baile and the Area and 
ditches of it do manifestely appere. Betwixt the beginning of the firste Part of this West 
Waulle and Michel Gate be IX. Towres: and betwixt it and the Ripe again of Owse be a 

* Hame, toI. IV. pp. 121-9-3-4. 

t Thii !• the senie of the inscription, but not Terbatim. The date is altogether erroneous. Vide p. 31 ante. 
X The report, to which Leland here alludes, arose doubtless from the erection of the Postern on the other side 
of Fisher Gate, which really was the consequence of blocking up that entrance. 
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XI. Towre8. And at this lower Towre of the XL ya a Posterne Gate ; and the Towre of it 
is right again the Est Towre to draw over the Chaine on Owse betwixt them."* 

la^* ^" ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^^ Elizabeth^ order was made by the city council, for the " good 
and speedy amendment and repair of certain decayed Walls of the city nigh the Red Tower 
in Walmgate Ward/' 

The renewed ascendency of the Protestant religion, after the death of Mary, stirred up some 
opponents in the north. Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Charles Neyile, Earl 
of Westmorland, entered into a conspiracy to raise Mary, Queen of Scots, to the English 
throne. After reducing Barnard Castle, the insurgent leaders fled on the approach of the Earl 
of Sussex, Lord President of the north, with the Royal forces, and their ill-aasorted followers 
became a sacrifice to their schemes.! Simon Digby of Askew, John Fulthorpe of Islebeck, 
Robert Pennyman of Stokesley, and Thomas Bishop, the younger, of Pocklington, all gentle* 
1572. men of fortune, were tried at York, and on.Good Friday were drawn to Knayesmire, hanged, 
beheaded, and quartered. The heads of the rebels, and four of their limbs, were fixed over 
the different Gates of the city. 

The Earl of Northumberland fell into the Queen's power, by the treachery of the Earl of 
Moreton, and having been attainted before parliament, suffered on a scaffold erected in the 
Pavement at York, on the 22nd of August 1574, and his head, fixed on a high pole, was placed 
on Micklegate Bar.t 
April 1603 King James the First twice honoured York with his presence'. During his sojourn, the keys 
AuffUHt of the Gates and Posterns were delivered into the king's hands, but James resided without the 
city, at the Manor House, erected by the command of Henry VIII. out of the ruins of St. 
Mary's Abbey, 

Between these royal visits, the functions of the chief magistrate were performed during the 

1615. year of authority, by Elias Micklethwaite, a man whose religions principles wrought consider^ 

able nuisance to the less bigoted inhabitants. To enforce the faithful observance of the 

Sabbath, he caused every outlet of the city to be kept closed on that day, during the whole 

of hb mayoralty.§ 

Cliarles I. whose unfortunate reign confers great brilliancy on the loyalty of York, rested 
in that city on his progress to Scotland, in May 1633. 

When preparing to carry war into Scotland, he came again to the city of York, and was 
1639. received by the Lord Mayor, in state, at Micklegate Bar, and saluted with a volley of 
musquetry, from six hundred of the trained band, who were here drawn out in order, dressed in 
buff coats, scarlet breeches silver laced^ russet boots, black caps and large feathers. When the 
king had reached the Manor House, the trained bands performed their exercise in the fields on 
the opposite side of the river, and greeted the royal visitor with four other discharges of their 
fire arms. The royal army was appointed to rendezvous at York ; and Charles, having spent 
nearly a month in reviewing and organizing his troops, departed on his Scottish expedition. 

The ensuing year, when the king had disbanded his forces, the Scots, under the command 
of the Earls of Leven and Montrose, entered England, and possessed themselves of Northum* 
berland and the Bishopric of Durham. Charles made a rapid journey to York, when the militia 
were raised, and soldiers were pressed into the service. 

* Leland's liin. yoL I. ed. Oxford, 1710. + Stowe, p. 668* 

t Drake, Hist. Ebor. § HargroTe^s Hitt. York, vol. I. 
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On the 31st of August, the king rode about the city, attended by the Marquis of Hamilton^ A.D. 
several general officers, some aldermen, and citizens, and marked out several entrenchments 
and fortifications. On the 7th of September, writs were issued for assembling the peers of the 
realm at York, and on the same day, Sir Jacob Astley entered the city with the whole of 
the royal army, amounting to twelve thousand foot and three thousand horse. Half of these 
were encamped in Clifton fields, and the other on the c^posite bank, having a bridge of boats 
to connect them. At the same time fifty pieces of ordnance, one hundred and thirty«two 
wagons loaded with powder, shot, and matches, with several carriages of picks, spades, and 
shovels, arrived from the king's magazines at Hull. Many cannon were planted before the 
camp, where several ramparts and bulwarks had been thrown up, and a guard was kept at 
every Bar and Postern. As an additional security, Charies requested the gentry of Yorkshire 
to support the trained bands for two months, to which they consented.* 

On the 24th of September the Peers met in the Deanery, where the great hall had been 
prepared for their reception. The petition of the Scots was read, and sixteen noblemen were 
appointed to conclude a treaty with them at Ripon.t At the same time it was resolv^ed, that 
two hundred thousand pounds be borrowed of the City of London, to defray the expenses of 
the king's troops.} On one occasion, Edward, Lord Herbert, greatly exasperated at the 
Scottish claims, advised Charles to fortify the city of York more strongly, and refuse them. 
The import of his speech is thus given by Rushworth. 

« First. That Newcastle being taken, it was necessary to fortify York, there being no 
other considerable place betwixt the Scots and London, which might detain their army fronf 
advancing forwards. 

*' Secondly. That reasons of state having admitted fortifications of our most inland towns, 
against weapons used in former times, it may well admit fortification against the weapons iised 
in these times. 

** Thirdly. That towns have always been averse to wars, tumults, &c. 

" Fourthly. That this agreeth with the customs of all other countries, there being no town 
anywhere he knew in Christendom, of the greatness of York, that hath not its bastions and 
bulwarks. 

'' As for the charges, the citizens of York might undertake that, by his Majesty's permis- 
sion, for since it is a maxim of war, that every town may fortify its circumference within the 
space of two months, the expenses cannot be great. 

" And for the manner of doing it, nothing else is needful, but that at the distance of every 
twenty-five score paces round about the town, the walls should be thrown down, and certain 
bastions, or bulwarks of earth erected, by the advice of some good engineer :" and Lord 
Herbert concluded his speech by adding, that the townsmen might be employed in effecting 
this service, as well as defray the expense of ordnance, ammunition, and a magazine, rather 
than be subjected to the state of the Newcastle men, who were mulcted by the Scots of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds per day. He enforced this argument by an allusion to the old law 
of murage, and advised the king rather to expend the forty thousand pounds per month in 
sustaining his army, than yield to the Scotch demands. 

This oration, however, was productive of no alteration, or addition to the defences, and the 
treacherous commiasioners, having prevailed on Charles to remove the scene of conference to 

• D rake, Hist. Ebor. t Clarendon, toI. I. p. 155. t Riuhworlh, toI. III. p. 1S79. 
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London, agreed to pay the enemy their full claims, rather than suffer Lord Strafford to dis- 
lodge them, which he had already begun to do, by defeating three or four regiments which 
had advanced beyond the line of demarkation, during the treaty.* 

At length, this unfortunate monarch, finding all his resources exhausted, was compelled to 
summon that parliament which was destined to deprive him of his kingdom and his life. One 
of its first acts was to vote down the Council at York,t of which Lord Strafford was the last 
President and Judge. 
A.D. Charles rested some time in this city in his progress to Scotland, and soon after his return, 
Novr. perceiving the increased hostility of the Commons, removed his court to York. Here he was 
joined by great numbers of the nobility, who now dared to approach him, and tender their 
services in the support of the unhappy monarch. 

After the unsuccessful attempt to reduce Hull, the king returned to York, where he con- 
yened the gentry of the county to the number of four thousand in the Castle yard, who, at his 
request, raised him a body guard, consisting of two hundred young gentlemen, placed under 
the order of the Prince of Wales, and lieutenant colonel Sir Francis Wortley, and at the 
same time, seven hundred of the trained bands, in his majesty's pay, were committed to the 
l&lS. conduct of Sir Robert Strickland. On Friday the 3rd of June, a vast multitude assembled by 
the king's direction on Heworth Moor, where Charles addressed them, setting forth his endea- 
vours to avoid the perpetration of any violence, to which the people returned their acquies- 
cence by the most tumultuous acclamations, and having experienced several proofs of their 
loyalty, he now prepared for extremities.^ The royal banner was at length unfurled at Not- 
tingham. 

On the king's departure from York, the Lord Mayor summoned the citiasens to the Guild- 
hall, where the commission of Henry, Earl of Cumberland, was read, the city ordered to be 
placed in a state of defence, and ordnance were directed to be mounted at the Bars. 

Sir Thomas Glemham having been twice repulsed in attempts to take Wetherby, the prin- 
cipal freeholders of the County of York despatched an express for the Earl of Newcastle, 
who quickly arrived with six thousand horse and foot, and ten cannon, to their assistance, 
and to him the Earl of Cumberland resigned the command. 

The new Lord General, the Earl of Newcastle, soon dislodged the enemy from Tadcaster 
and Wetherby, and by his intrepidity and skill, within six weeks, Sheffield, Wakefield, Leeds, 
Halifax, and Bradford, were reduced to the obedience of the Royalists. York continued 
the head quarters and receptacle for the prisoners, of whom the Castle contained three hun- 
dred and eighty, Davy Hall one hundred, and Merchant's Hall one hundred and eight 

On the 8th of March the Queen entered the city from Bridlington, escorted by the Lord 
General with eight troops of horse and fifteen companies of foot, bringing with her thirty- 
six brass and two iron ordnance, three mortars, and five hundred carts laden with stores and 
ammunition. York was now strengthened at every point, Clifford's Tower was partially 
repaired by the Earl of Cumberland's command, and placed under the care of Sir Francis Cob, 
with two demy culverins, and a saker, to defend it. Two cannon were planted on the Old Baile, 
one at Fryers, two sling pieces and one small drake, on some barks, between Skeldergate Postern 
and the opposite bank, and two at each of the Bars. Without Walmgate, a strong bulwark 
was erected, and at the ends of several lanes within the city, ditches and banks were thrown 

* Clarendon, toI. I. p. 139. t Hume, toI. VI. p. 877. t Drake, Hiat. Eb«r. 
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up, and hogsheads filled with earth ranged for barricados* The magistrates were obliged to 
provide eight hundred men to work continually at the repairs of the walls, and the same num- 
ber was added to them from the country. Each citizen paid two pounds per month towards 
the expenses of the army, was compelled to find a man to bear arms, or pay five shillings 
per week for a substitute, and to contribute six shillings, per month, for fires at the guard 
houses, besides having to support four or five soldiers on free billet.* 

The Earl of Montrose, having deserted .the covenanters, presented himself to the Queen at 
York, with one hundred and twenty horse, and Sir Hugh Cholmley, of Howsham, governor 
of Scarborough Castle, returned to obedience at the same' time, with three hundred men. The 
Queen, after a residence of nearly three months, was safely conducted to the king by the Earl 
of Newcastle, for which he received the title of Marquis. 

The Scotch army being again in England, and the Parliamentary forces having defeated A.D. 
Colonel Bellasis at Selby, the Marquis of Newcastle was constrained to evacuate Durham, 
and retire upon York^ closely followed by the Earl of Leven. Sir Thomas and Lord Fairfax 
now resolved on forming the siege of this city, but found even their numerous forces insufficient 
completely to invest itf The northern side continued open, and the Lord General, having five 
thousand horse, could transport them to either side, by means of the bridge over the Ouse, thus 
keeping the leaguers continually in fear. The Earl of Manchester having reduced Lincoln, 
was invited to their assistance, and he, with six thousand foot, three thousand horse, and 
twelve field pieces, being placed without Bootham, completed their arrangements. The Scots 
were stationed on the outside of Micklegate, Fairfax with his forces on the south-east, and 
thus were thirty thousand men drawn round to attack the city.t 

The eneniy began the assault, by opening a battery of five cannon on Windmill Hill, 
towards Heslington, which played incessantly on the Castle and City. They soon advanced 
nearer, took possession of the buildings without Walmgate, and planted two pieces of artillery 
in the street, and another within a stone cast against that Bar.§ The besieged returned the 
cannonade* with great vigour, and wrought considerable damage on the enemy's works. The 
garrison set fire to the suburbs, to prevent their adversaries making use of them to cover their 
operations, and drew the inhabitants into the city from the fury of the flames, and the rage of 
the besiegers, who now fought desperately to put a stop to the conflagration. The Earl of 
Manchester's men fell on near Walmgate Bar, and took possession of the church of St. 
Nicholas, but the fire from the city compelled them to decamp. The Earl of Leven siezed a 
great number of cattle, which had nearly been thrown into the town on the west, but other- 
wise effected no considerable success. 

The Marquis of Newcastle now sought to amuse the confederated commanders by specious 
pretences of an inclination to surrender, hoping in the mean time, that Prince Rupert would 
arrive, and compel them to raise the siege. . After several notes had passed between the gene- 
rals, deputies were appointed by the City|| and the Parliamentarians, to treat for the capitula- 
tion, when the latter intimated, that they could agree to a cessation of hostilities, only on that 

* Drake, Hist. Ebor. from MS. t Rnshworth, tol. VI. p. 090. 

X Memoirs of Sir T. Fairfax, p. 196. § Sir Henry Slingsby's Memoirs, p. 45. 

II Letter from before York, dated 16th June, 1644, published in the time of Charles I. in a collection of Pamphlets 
in Brit. Mus. This letter sUtes that Lord Widrington, Sir Thomas Glemham, Sir Richard Hutton, Sir William 
Wentworth, Sir Robert Strickland, Sir Thomas Masham, and Master Robert Rockly, were appointed Commissioners 
on the part of the Citizens. 
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quarter where the conference should be carried on. In two days the Marquis despatched a 
refusal to the last term, which was answered by a summons to surrender within twenty-four 
hours. On the rejection of this haughty demand, a total suspension was granted, and the city 
commissioners proceeded to lay their proposals before the adverse committee, none of which, 
however, were listened to. The returned demands were so exorbitant, that none would submit 
them to the Lord General ; but early the next day, Lesly, Earl of Leven, sent a trumpeter 
with a copy of them to the gates :* — Newcastle replied, that, as a man of honour, he could 
not consent to such stipulations. f 

The city of York was now assailed with redoubled vigour. Walmgate Bar was undermined 
in two places by Manchester's forces, and under St Mary's Tower, at the north-east comer of 
the. Fortifications to the Manor, a similar mine had been wrought under the direction of 
Colonel Crawford, without the knowledge of the king's party. Early on the morning of Trinity 
Sunday, a breach was battered in this wall near the river, which was instantly blocked up with 
earth, and rendered secure.t At noon the mine exploded with a tremendous roar. The com- 
manders of the Royalists rushed from the Cathedral, where they were attending aervioe, to their 
several posts, awaiting in breathless anxiety the result of the sudden alarm. The fail of the 
tower had destroyed one hundred soldiers, and most of the records which were deposited 
therein ; but still the enemy were unable to enter without the aid of scaling ladders. An entry, 
however, was effected, and five hundred men took possession of this extraneous defence. 

A party of the garrison now defiled through a private sally port to attack them, led by Sir 
Philip Byron, who commanded in that quarter. A severe conflict ensued, which terminated 
in the death of fifty of the enemy, the flight of nearly half the party, and the surrender of the 
rest. Two hundred common soldiers, sixteen corporals and Serjeants, four lieutenants, four 
captains, and one Major, thus became prisoners of war.§ Of the besieged fell Sir Philip Byron, 
Colonel Huddleston, Mr. Samuel Brearey, captain of volunteers, and an incooaiderable num- 
ber of men. 

Beacons were now lighted on the top of Clifford's Tower, and the Cathedral, to hasten 
Prince Rupert, which were answered by fires on Pontefract Castle.|| 

The Scots were all this time busy at their mines under Walmgate, and the citixens equally 
so in countermining, when both were interrupted by the influx of water. The enemy, how- 
ever, battered the Bar down as low as the gate, which had been closed np with earth, and a 
traverse made against it. IF 

From this time until the 24th of June, the play of cannon, from and on the city, continued 
without intermission, when about four o'clock in the morning a desperate but unsuccessful 
sally was made from Monk Bar upon the Earl of Manchester's troops. Nothing further of 
importance occurred until the 30th, when, towards evening, rumours were spread of the inunediate 
approach of Prince Rupert, at the head of twenty thousand men, which would that night 

* The Kingdom*! Weekly Intelligencer, pub. 85th June, 16M; Brit. Mui. 

t Drake, Hiit. Ebor. HargroTe*i Hist. York, toI. I. 

X Sir Henry Slingsby^s Memoirs, p. 45. 

§ Paper published in The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, No. 00, Brit. Mni. This aceount being issued under 
power of the Parliament, might be looked upon as even a partial Tiew of their loss, but for the corroborating testi- 
mony of the opposite party. Sir Thomas Fairfax states the loss at three hundred men.— JVmotrf, p. 138. 

II Collection of Pamphlets temp. Charles I. in Brit. Mus. 

9 Sir H. SlingBby*8 Memoirs, p. 46. Halfpenny has made Sir Henry say this of Monk Bar, a penrertion of the text. 
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be encamped at Knaresborough and Boroughbridge. The next day the Parliamentary 
generals thought it advisable to withdraw their troops from the trenches, which was effected 
without losSy and they retired to Marston Moor, expecting to intercept the Prince. In this how- 
ever they were disappointed, for that commander, leaving his army on the Forest of Gal tees, 
entered York attended only by a body of two hundred horse. 

A junction thus formed, might have been productive of the greatest fortune to the Royal 
cause, had not the impetuosity of Rupert blasted every prospect. He pretended to have orders 
from the King to fight the enemy without delay, and, notwithstanding the prudent advice and 
urgent reasons given by the Marquis Newcastle, gave orders for the regiments to march from 
the city on the 2nd of July. The rash encounter on Marston Moor destroyed the hopes of 
the Royalists. All the artillery which had been drawn from the city was lost, and the 
broken forces fled in confusion to the gates of York. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, disgusted at the arrogant bearing of the Prince, and at the 
insult he had received, took his departure with about ninety of his friends, and embarked for 
Hamburgh. Prince Rupert assembled his forces, and marched into Lancashire to meet Colonel 
Clavering, whose arrival had been confidently foretold by the gallant Newcastle. 

The misunderstandings, which had arisen amongst the Parliamentary leaders, were quickly 
laid aside on being assured that the City of York had been thus strangely deserted, and, 
although they felt little inclination to re-invest a post, into which they knew considerable supplies 
had been thrown, they agreed once more to assault the city. The command now devolved ou 
Sir Thomas Glemham, who, with the Lord Mayor, bid defiance to the summons to surrender on 
mercy. A new battery was constructed by the besiegers upon the hill in Bishop's Fields, 
another between Walmgate Bar and Layrethorpe Postern, and a bridge had been constructed 
to lay across the Foss near the latter place; every thing was ready for taking York by 
storm, before the besieged beat a parley.* 

The governor, after having sustained a siege for eighteen weeks since the first attack, 
repulsed twenty storms, executed four countermines, and killed between four and five thousand 
of the enemy, consented to a capitulation, according to Rushworth, on the following terms, 
drawn up by Sir William Constable and Colonel Lambert 

" That Sir Thomas Glemham, as governor of the city of York, shall surrender and deliver up the 
same« with the forts, tower, cannon, ammanition, and furniture of war belonging thereunto, on the 
16th July instant, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, to the three Generals, or to whom they shall appoint 
for the use of the King and Parliament, in the manner and upon the conditions following ; — 

'^ I. That all the officers shall march forth the city with their arms, drams beating, colonrs flying, 
match lighted, bullet in mouth, bag and baggage. 

"II. That they shall have a convoy, that no injury be done them in their march to Skipton. 

" III. That sick and maimed soldiers shall not be hindered from going after their recoveries. 

" IV. That all soldiers' wives and children may have liberty to go to their husbands and fathers, 
to their own homes and estates, and enjoy them peaceably under contribution. 

V. That no soldier shall be enticed away. 

VI. That the citizens and inhabitants may enjoy all their privileges which formerly they did at 
the beginning of these troubles, and may have freedom of trade both by sea and land, paying such duties 
and customs as all other cities under obedience of Parliament. 

" VII. That if any garrison be placed in the city, tivo parts in three shall be Yorkshiremen, no free 
quarter shall be put upon any without his free consent, and the armies shall not enter the city before 
the Governor and Lord Mayor be acquainted. 

* Sir H. Sliogaby's Memoirs, p. 53, The Postern here referred to is by Sir Henry called the Latem. 
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" VIII. That in all charges the citizeni, residents, and inhabitants shall bear only such part with 
the county at large as was formerly in all other assessments. 

** IX.*' A long article, referring to the liberty of the .citizens, &c. 

*< X." Ditto, conferring similar privileges on absentees, &c. 

'* XI. That neither churches, nor other buildings, shall be defaced, nor any plnnderings nor taking 
of any man's person, nor any part of his estate, suffered ; and that justice shall be administered within 
the City by the magistrates according to law, who shall be assisted therein, if need require, by the 
garrison." 

" XII. That all persons whose dwellings are in the City, though now absent, may enjoy the benefit 
of these Articles as if they were present. 

" Signed 
*' Ferdinand Fairfax, " Manchbstbb, 

'* Adam Hepbornb, *' Lord Humbeb. 

" William Constable, " Thomas Glbmbam.** 

On these extraordinary conditions, the garrison evacuated York on the 17th of July, 1644, 
delivering into the hands of the generals thirty-five pieces of ordnance, three thousand stand of 
arms, and five barrels of gunpowder, besides other stores. The forces of the Parliament, 
drawn up on each side the road, extended nearly a mile beyond Micklegate, and the brave 
defenders of this ancient city, marched through them with all the honours of war. Some 
violence was committed upon their personal property on the march, but this was severely 
punished by the victorious commanders. 

Immediately after the fall of York, the three armies separated, heartily tired of each others 
company; the Scotch marched northwards, the Earl of Manchester into Lincolnshire, and 
Lord Fairfax remained, being constituted governor of the city, with orders from the Parliament 
to reduce every fortress that still held out for the king in the north. 

The Fortifications being greatly shattered by the siege, were ordered to be restored. 
Walmgate Bar, which had suffered most, was not completed until 1648 ; — Bootham Bar, from 
the great similarity in the contour of its details, must have undergone reparation at the same 
time ; the walls near the Red Tower, show the architectural style of the period, and two 
sides of the square entrance to Clifford's Tower, which had been exposed to the battery near 
Heslington, were at this period entirely rebuilt. 

On the 1st of January, 1646, the discharge of all the artillery about the city, announced the 
arrival of the moiety of the four hundred thousand pounds, for which the Scotch had sold their 
king. 

February 2nd, it was resolved by the Parliament, '' That Clifford's Tower be kept with a 
1646. garrison in it of three score foot,"* when the rest of the garrison was withdrawn, and the 
custody of the city bestowed on the Lord Mayor. 

On the night of the 11th June, an attempt was made to wrest York from the republicans, 
which was repulsed after a slight skirmish at Micklegate Bar.f 

On Cromwell's journey to Scotland, in passing through the city, he was saluted with a 
1648.* volley from Clifford's Tower, and, to confer a greater compliment before his return, the royal 
arms were removed from Bootham Bar, and those of the state sculptured in their place.t 

• Joarnal of the House of Commons, 1646. 
t Pamphlets in Brit. Mus. 

X Drake has recorded the same of Micklegate, bat this does not appear to hare been the case. Perhaps they majr 
have been put up at Clifford's Tower, and removed for those of Charles II. 
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Lord Fairfax, whose principles had undergone great change since the exertion of his genius A.D. 
in the destruction of York» became the chief instrument in paving the way in this quarter, for 
the restoration. He took possession of the city for General Monk, who approached with his 
army, and entered amid the acclaniations of the populace. 

King Charles II. was proclaimed in York on the 11th of May, 1660. The royal arms 
of England were inserted within a stone panel over the entrance to Clifford's I'ower, and the 
armorial bearings of the family from whom this fortress derived its name, immediately below 
them: the form of the shield, and the use of the coronet, being sufficient to deny the latter 
earlier existence. . 

An insurrection soon broke out amongst the old parliament troopers, and conventical ^^* 
preachers, who could ill bear the new order of things, but were dispersed at the place of 
rendezvous, Farnley Wood ; the ringleaders being secured, were tried at York, and most 
of them executed. Four of their heads were placed on Micklegate Bar, three on Bootham, 
one on Walmgate, and three over the Castle Gates. Two of them were quartered, and their 
limbs set up over the different Bars. 

In 1666 the walls of the city were repaired between Monk Bar and Layrethorp Postern ; 
in 1669 those near Bootham Bar were restored at the expense of the Corporation, and in 1682 
Lendal Tower was first appropriated to the water works. 

In 1683 Sir John Reresby was appointed governor; but the next year on St. George^s Day, 
April 23rd, at 10 P.M. " happened a most dreadful fire within Clifford's Tower, which 
consumed to ashes all the interior thereof, leaving standing only the outshell of the walls, 
without other harm to the city, save one man slain by the fall of a piece of timber, 
blown up by the force of the flames, or rather by some powder therein. It was generally 
thought a wilful act, the soldiers not suffering the citizens to enter till it was too late; and 
what made it more suspicious was, that the gunner had got out all his goods before it was 
discovered."* The garrison had long been obnoxious to the citizens, when this accident 
afforded them much amusement and matter for congratulation. At their convivial meetings, in 
memory of the event, " the demolishing of the minced pie " was often toasted. The Castle 
henceforth was used as a prison. 

Sir John Reresby thus curiously states the situation of York in 1688 ; *' An Archbishoprick 
without an Archbishop, a City without a Mayor, and a Garrison without a soldiejr ; " but 
shortly adds, " I had one company of foot sent to continue with me."t He, and his new 
garrison, however, were immediately siezed by the Lords Danby, Lumley, Horton, Willoughby, 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas Gower, and Captains Tankard and Robinson, who placed guards at the 
Gates, until the succession of the prince of Orange and the princess Mary had been fully con- 
firmed. 

In 1699, Henry Thompson, Lord Mayor, at his own expense, took down and rebuilt 
Castlegate Postern with a larger arch, that his carriage might pass the gate to his country 
house.t In 1716 Micklegate Bar, to use the expression of the times, was ** beautified " during 
the mayoralty of Robert Townes ; in 1719 the inner front of Bootham Bar was rebuilt ; in 
1732 New Walk Postern was constructed; and in 1740 an order was issued by the City 
Council for the roofing and repairing Fishergate Postem.§ 

• AUen's Hut. Yorkshire, toI. II. p. 805, e MS. t Sir J. Reresby's Mems. p. 278-9. 

X HargroTe't Hist. York. toI. I. § City Records. 
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The Scotch rebellion operated very slightly on the fortunes of York ; several cocps were 
raised for its defence, but, as the Pretender's army took another route, they were never brought 
into action. After the battle of Culloden, William Duke of Cumberland, the commander in 
chief, Lords Cathcart and Ancram, with the military staff, visited York, and were received 
with all the honours due to their services. Twenty-two of the rebels suffered in the City, and 
1746. the heads of William Conolly and James Mayne were fixed on iron spikes over Micklegate 
Bar, where they remained until the year 1754. 

Since this event, the military importance of York has declined. Slight insurrectiooa might 
cause a momentary alarm, and this City shared, with the rest of the country, the panic arising 
from the threatened invasion in 1803, but its venerable defences were suffered to fall to the 
ground, and neglect and time wrought surer ruin, than even the vengeance of a conqueror. 
Modern improvement was fast burying the noble vestiges in oblivion, when the historian and 
the topographer partially aroused the nation to a knowledge of their antiquities, and 
endeavoured to ensure their preservation by an appeal to intellectual associations. 

An inclination being once excited amongst some of the principal patrons of the City to 
restore the Fortifications to their pristine state, the means were soon forthcoming, but, unfor- 
tunately, the rage for spoliation still prevailed, and many most curious portions were entirely 
swept away. In the year 1825 Monk Bar was completely renovated at an expense of three 
hundred and seventy pounds, but lost its Barbican ; in 1826 Castlegate Postern waa removed, 
and Clifford's Tower, would, at the same time, have been sacrificed to the alterations at the 
Castle, but for the interference of several talented and spirited gentlemen, when it may 
be mentioned that a pamphlet on the subject appeared from George Strickland, Esq. now 
M.P. for the County of York, which will remain a strong attestation of his good taste and 
feeling. The ensuing year Micklegate underwent the fate of Monk Bar, at an outlay of five 
hundred and eighty pounds ; and in the year 1831 Bootham Bar lost half its Barbican, and the 
rest is fast disappearing. 

The report furnished by Thomas Rayson, Esq. of York, which dissipated the idea of 
immense expense being unavoidable, led to a determination to restore the walls themselves, 
which was effected between North Street Postern and Micklegate Bar, and from the latter to 
the now demolished Postern in Skeldergate, by a public subscription in 1831, during the third 
mayoralty of the Right Hon. Lord Dundas. Endeavours have since been made to raise an 
adequate sum, for the repair of the walls of the City on the eastern side of the river, which 
the spirit of the present Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress has considerably accelerated. 
A County Ball given at York at the commencement of the present year, under their patronage, 
as well as under that of the prinpipal nobility in the neighbourhood,* so greatly augmented 
the requisite funds, that directions were issued by the Council for the immediate progress of 
the works, and for the renovation of Bootham Bar, and in a few years no circumstance will 
more testify the taste and munificence of the age, than the preservation of the ancient Gates 
and Fortifications to the City of York. 

* On the occaBion of the BftU, the following lioes were circulated : 

** In days of yore, the city walls. 
Were battered and laid waste by balls. 
But Lady Mayoress, through your care, 
A BmU will now the walls repair.*' 



Aim. of Cliiiil» ir, ■Dd tbe Lord CLiBord, on Clillbrd'. Ton-fi. 

AN ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS 
TO THE CITY OF YORK. 



Thb boundwiei of the Castle of York now encloie whateier remains of the old Portresa, of which, nol- 
witbat«Dding many Testiges have been dutroyed within late years, there yet exists much to interest the 
antiquary. 

Clifford's Toirer, the principal abject, commanded by its derated site the whole area of the Cutle, and 
although detached from the rest of the Fortifications, was accounted the stronghold and last resource of 
the garrison. Its form is composed of the segments of foar circles, much reBemblinf the shape of a 
qoatrefenille in its plan ; at three «f the exterior intersections are turrets sapported on corbels, and at the 
fonrth, towards the Castle, a square toner to defend the entrance : this last, however, was a sobsequenl 
addition to the more sabslantial building. The mound on which it stands, has been by many supposed 
a Koman work, fully refuted by no evidence, excepting the caitom of the Normans, and that we meet with 
no account of It previonsly to the Conquest, Originally, the mound sloped precipitately from the base of 
the tower to the edge of (he moat by which it was entirely surrounded; hut the alterations to the prison having 
demanded some of its extent, much has been cut away, and the rest confined within a modern wall. Access 
was formerly gained only by a drawbridge, which commenced on the opposite wall of the Castle, and ter- 
minated about midway on the mound, whence a steep and narrow flight of steps led to the entrance. The 
foundation of Clifford's Tower varies from six to seven feet in depth, is composed of rubble only, and 
aacertuned to be bedded on a stratum of the firmest clay. The superincumbent walls are nine feet nine inches 
in thickness, and faced with regular courses of limestone eight inches deep ; but the walls of the square Tower 
are not lo uniform, nor are they mora than three feet six inches thick. The entrance arch is elliptical, and 
above it, in a double panel, are the arms of King Charles II., with those of the Clifford family, from whom 
this fortress derived its name, they being formerly, says Sir Thomas Widdrington, the Casteleyna, or 
Wardeni. The motto, "Desormais," so faithfally recorded even by the latest writers, has, however, long 
been wanting. The porch within is small, having on the right a stone seat for the warder, and on the left 
a winding staircase to the Chapel, or room above, now impassable. 

The front of this square Tower projects only nine feet from the face of the original gate, which has a 
pointed arch springing from acute angle*. This is eleven feet thick, and retains a groove for a portcullis, 
and hinges for a massy gate, a* well as a receptacle for a sliding bar with which it was secured. The 
interior of the Tower itself exhibits the traces of two stories, the lower being about eighteen feet three 
inches in height, and the other little more than thirteen feet. The segments to the right and left of the 
principal gate present a winding staircase, which led to the npper apartments and to the top of the walls, 
besides two recesses with pointed arches and narrow loops, whence to observe or assail the enemy. The two 
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remoter divisions contain a fire place with a fine, two recesses similar to the former, and a place of con- 
venience for the garrison. All these are in the thickness of the ly all. 

The staircase on the left of the Gate commanicates with a chamher over the entrance, which, for want of 
other evidence, has heen generally thought the Chapel. It measures fifteen feet seven inches, hy fourteen 
feet one inch, and encroaches much upon the thickness of the original wall. The north and east tides are 
still decorated with ornamented arches, once supported by slender cylinders, the bases and capitals of which 
alone remain ; but the others are rudely lined with brick, having been rebuilt after the great siege in 1644, 
with little reference to the uniformity of the interior, and further injured by its appropriation as a dovecot 
within later years. An arch, a few steps higher on this staircase, opens to what has been the second range of 
apartments, which varies in nothing from the lower, excepting that there are no provisions for fires. No 
traces of floors remain, more than a ragged ledge formed by a reduction in the thickness of the wall, and holes 
for the reception of beams, which probably radiated to a centre, and were there supported on massy cylin- 
ders, or closed into apartments by walls, thus leaving a square and open space in the midst of the building, 
which would afford light to the garrison, and ready means for conveyance of military engines to the summit of 
the tower. It is from this level the turrets, before alluded to, commence; those to the east and west contain- 
ing other staircases to the top of the walls or turrets, but that next the City forms a curious apartment, which, 
although imagined by many to have been for stores, its dispo»ition, and a funnel which opens near the ground 
at the exterior angle of the walls, show to have been applied to a very different purpose. Another funnel 
running under the floor, and connected with an aperture above, clearly indicates the existence of a corresponding 
contrivance, and that these turrets rose considerably above the rest of Clifford's Tower. 

Four staircases, one on each side the entrance gate, and one in the east and west turrets, lead to the plat- 
form on the walls, which affords nothing whence to infer any peculiar arrangement. A stone water spout, 
of an early character, proves its greatest height never to have been much more than thirty-six feet; 
whilst the highest part of the parapet, which in some places bears the trace of loopholes, no where exceeds 
forty feet. The greatest internal diameter of the Tower is sixty-four feet, and the smallest forty-five feet. 
A well, within the area of the walls to the right of the entrance gate, fifty-three feet deep, with more than 
eight feet of good water, at all times plentifully supplied the garrison. Clifford's Tower, at that time 
situated without the limits of the Castle, continued the property of the crown until the reign of James I. 
when by a grant it was conveyed to Babington and Duffield, in which it is denominated, ^' Totam illam 
peciam terrae nostram scituat. jacent, et existent, in civit. nost. Ebor. vocat. Clifford's Tower.*' In the civil 
wars it was again armed for an English monarch, afterwards descended to Samuel Waud, Esq. and lastly 
bought for the county, and enclosed within a boundary wall of the modern prison. 

The Castle of York in the reign of Richard III. was so dilapidated, that a new one was judged 
absolutely necessary, and commenced ; yet in the reign of Henry VIII., it had but " five ruinus towres in it.** 
There were two entrances, one from the City between Clifford's Tower and the Foss, and another over that 
river by a drawbridge opposite Fishergate Postern. The latter was removed in the year 1701, when great 
alterations were made to adapt the Fortress for the reception of felons, and the other, when the present exten- 
sive additions were commenced. All that now exists of the old building are two small towers at the southern 
extremity of the plot, but these were not the most outward, the remains of double towers and a sally port 
having been demolished in 1806, which were still beyond. The foundations of many walls prove that the 
principal buildings, of whatever nature they may have been, were situated here. 

At the eastern end of a wall, running from the Castle to the banks of the Ouse, stood Caatlegate Postern, 
an erection, which, as it possessed but a small share either of beauty or curiosity, was little lamented when 
the progress of improvement in 1826 required its demolition. The dates 1625 and 1636 remain very legible 
on this wall, which is terminated at the waters edge by a brick dwelling house erected on the foundations of an 
old tower, and by the New Walk Postern, a palisade gate, made at the expense of the Corporate Body in 1732. 

The Tower on the opposite bank of the river has almost totally disappeared, as well as the wall by which 
it was united to Skeldergate Postern, an inconvenient outlet to a busy thoroughfare, removed by an order 
of the City Council in 1808. At the time of the late repairs, a new arch was opened at the Old Baile, over 
which are the arms of York, and beneath, " thbbb walls wbrb rbstorbd bt subscription, a.d. 1831, 

DURING THB THIRD MATORALTT OF THB RIGHT HONORABLB LORD DUNDA8." From the inner side of 

this gate, an ascent by fifty steps to the platform of the wall which crosses the Old Baile, immediately com- 
mences. This hill, which has evidently been cast up to operate with Clifford's Tower in the complete com- 
mand of the river, as well as to overawe the western portion of the City, retains not one single vestige of 
antiquity, though, doubtless, were a search permitted, its original disposition might be elucidated. It is 
certain the Fort it sustained must have been considerably inferior in importance to Clifford's Tower. 
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One tower,* only, occurs between this mound and tlie southern angle of the Fortifications, which is de- 
feuded by a circular one of twenty-five feet six inches diameter. The interior formerly served for a part of 
the garrison, but is now reduced to a cow-house; the chamber is lighted by narrow loops, and has a small 
door towards the city. Its platform is raised two steps higher than that adjoining, and like the rest, has an 
embattled parapet nearly six feet in height and eighteen inches thick. Hence to Micklegate Bar there are 
eight towers, different in size and plan, the last of which, however, is not yet restored. The wall itself 
varies from five feet six inches to seven feet six inches in thickness, and from twelve feet to seventeen feet 
in height, and is irregularly embattled and buttressed. One staircase only renders the walls accessible in 
the whole of this space. Thirty three steps form a descent into Micklegate, and a double flight on the 
opposite side communicates with the rest of the walls on the western side of the river Ouse, though, until 
lately, a platform over the street rendered the whole one uninterrupted promenade. 

Micklegate Bar, the entrance to this City from London, derives much of its superiority from situation, its 
effect being much injured by the opening of a disproportionate arch for the convenience of foot passengers 
in 1754, and of another in 1827, when the building suffered an irreparable loss by the removal of the Bar- 
bican. The chief architectural characteristic is simple elegance, almost too nearly approaching tameness, but 
relieved by the emblazonry of its shields and gilding of the canopies. The general form is that of a square 
tower, supported on piers, with circular turrets at the outer angles. Many blocks of grit stone occur near 
the base, but the upper parts in this, as in all the other Bars, are of limestone. The arch, probably of Danish 
origin, has occasioned much discussion, and may be proved not after the Roman manner by reference to the 
remains at Richborough, at Lincoln, and numerous encampments which still retain indications of their 
different contrivances for security, without resorting to the argument used by Sir Henry Englefield on this 
occasion, who denies it classic derivation, merely because such antiquities elsewhere have been almost over- 
whelmed by the accumulation of earth.f To say nothing of its being placed on a paved highway, the discovery 
of a Roman pavement immediately within the Bar, and only a few inches below the surface of the earth 
completely undermines Sir Henry's reasoning. 

Over the arch is a modern shield, and the words RENOVATA A.D. MDGCXXVH. and at some feet 
above are the arms of the English kings, as used by Edward HI., between the City shields, displaying 
St. George's cross, charged with five lions passant gardant or. The three latter shields are emblazoned, 
and are beneath small gilded canopies, of which the centre supports a helmet, surmounted by a rudely 
sculptured lion. The doorways which opened to the Barbican, half the hinges of the great gate, and a 
groove for a portcullis, still remain. 

The inner front was erected in the year 1827 in the place of a mass of wood and plaster, the product 
of the mayoralty of R. Townes, in 1716. The interior, accessible only from the walls on its north side, 
the opposite door being blocked up, is divided into three rooms, possessed of no peculiarity. The extreme 
height of the Bar, exclusive of the stone figures, is fifty three feet six inches, its width twenty six feet, 
and the depth thirty four feet seven inches. The name is derived from the. street to which it forms the 
Bar, and that thoroughfare, from its extent and width, obtained that of Mickle, or great gate. 

Seven towers strengthen the walls between Micklegate and North Street Postern, which have been fully 
restored with their parapets and buttresses : about midway a rude flight of steps communicates with this part 
of the City. 

A small door at North Street Postern, opening immediately into Bishop's fields, is defended by a 
tower, twenty feet in diameter, now converted into a dwelling. Originally it was lighted only by cross 
loop holes, which have partially given place to modern windows; it was embattled, but bricks and 
plaster now fill the embrasures, and a conical roof crowns the whole. It was between this and Lendal 
Tower, that an iron chain was stretched, which obstructed the passage of the Ouse, but at what period the 
use of it was abandoned does not appear, unless in the year 1682, when the latter was first adapted to the 
water works. Lendal Tower was at one time roofed similarly to North Street Postern, but afterwards 
received a considerable superstructure of brick, and an immense tank placed on its top. There is a small 
doorway immediately adjoining, formerly used as a postern gate. 

The defences of the City are continued with slight interruption up the steep ascent from this Tower, 
until crossed almost at right angles by a bulwark erected by the Romans to defend the camp laid out by 
Agricola. A considerable portion of this wall, which extended to the Castle, is yet very perfect ; and the 
angle of the Roman camp is still protected by the ruins of the Multangular Tower. This curious vestige of 

* This description of the fortifications, commencing at Clifford*8 Tower, is continued in a south-westerly direction and 
follows the line of the walls until terminated at Pishergate Postern.--See the Map. 
t ArchaBologia,vol.Vl.p.lOi. 
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antiquity, once comprised three parts of a regular polygon, the whole of which projected beyond the walls, 
until one of its sides was covered by the end of a more modern wall built in advance of the Roman work ; 
nine compartments, however, are still unbroken. The walls, five feet two inches thick, are faced on both 
sides with small squared limestone, in regular layers four inches in depth. After nineteen courses from the 
foundation, five courses of Roman tiles, seventeen inches long, eleven broad, and two and a half thick, serve 
to bind the work together, the rest being filled up with rubble. Twenty three other courses are terminated 
in a like manner, and over these are eight more.* The rest of the masonry is comparatively modem, and 
pierced on every side with a crossed loop, covered within by a pointed arch. The internal diameter of the 
Tower is thirty-three feet three inches, and has evidently been divided into equal portions by a wall : the 
lower part is very entire, as well as that which in a straight line closed it on the side next the City. 

The Roman walls adjacent, have been double, probably forming a covered way under the platform, and 
their foundation may be traced at the back of the present wall the whole way to Bootham. The 
removal for a large extent of the mound and wall, and of several buildings, to make way for a more 
convenient entrance from Edinburgh, laid open the Roman wall close to the Bar itself, as well as the 
foundations of a small Tower receding, ten feet square, exclusive of the walls, which were two feet six 
inches in thickness. f 

Bootham Bar, as yet the only considerable outlet to the north, presents more picturesque combinations of 
dissimilar styles, than perhaps any of its compeers. The arch is a segment of a circle, plainly composed 
of materials selected from some: older work, and in section, much resepibles that at Micklegate. Almost the 
whole of the lower parts of the bailding are of grit stone. The principal shield of arms, which is much 
defaced, yet exhibits traces of the Irish harp, and is probably that set up in compliment to Oliver Cromwell 
on his return from Scotland in 1650; and immediately below are the ensigns armorial of the City. 

The inner front was entirely rebuilt in 1719, in the prevailing character of that period, and was ornamented 
with a draped statue, said by some to be that of king Ebrauc, but by otliers to have once belonged to the 
splendid screen now in the Cathedral : it is now much dilapidated. 

One side of the Barbican is still in existence, as well as one half of the turret, which flanked the angles of 
the front gate. Probably it was from a sallyport in this wall (he garrison issued to defeat the republicans, 
who had taken possession of the Manor, during the siege in 1644. The portcullis, formed of oak, four inches 
by three inches, and framed in squares of seven inches, and strongly bolted at the intersections, is yet quite 
perfect, as well as the perpendicular windlass and ropes by which it was worked ; but the groove has been 
walled up to prevent the fall of the ponderous machine. There are three rooms in the interior. The greatest 
height of this Bar is forty-six feet, and the extreme width twenty-six feet six inches. The name of Bootham 
is evidently derived from the district in which the Bar is situated. 

The walls hence to Monk Bar have suflfered more by encroachment and the hand of improvement than 
elsewhere ; nearly the whole of the platform has been removed, and that which remains is greatjy obstructed 
by erections of mud and brick. Ten towers, recorded by Leland as defending this space, are now reduced, 
to six. 

Monk Bar, certainly the handsomest and most imposing Gate at York, by its blackened walls and over- 
hanging arch, gives a gloomy aspect to the entrance from Scarborough : its general form much resembles 
that of the other Bars, but exhibits symptoms of more recent erection. This structure underwent a 
thorough and judicious repair in the year 1825, excepting that- the remains of the Barbican were then en- 
tirely swept away. The lower parapet bears the shield, adopted by the kings of England after the accession 
of Henry V., surmounted by a mutilated crest and stone canopy, and on each side are the arms of the City 
similarly protected. The gateway is groined, and has on its south east side a small antechamber to a guard- 
room, which formed an extraneous building until removed to make the way for foot passengers. The City 
front is perfectly dissimilar to every other, and on that account must excite a deeper interest than many more 
commanding objects. The whole Bar, indeedi retains almost its original character, and the architect will 
labour in vain to find a more correct example of this peculiar style than is here presented for his observation. 
A narrow and steep flight of steps in the northern pier is the only entrance, and opens into a single room» 
twenty-four feet six inches long by fifteen feet six inches wide, which those were obliged to cross diagonally 
who would ascend the next staircase. It has a groined ceiling, and is lighted by a window towards the 
City, but has two cross loops behind the portcullis, which is yet entire, and corresponds with that at 

* Sir Henry EDglefield is unfortunate in his remarks on this building. " 1 carefully viewed it," says he, '*bnt could not' 
see the least difference in material or construction from the rest of the city walls.*'— ilrcA«o/og't0, vol. VI. p. 104. Tl|e 
number of cournes here given was taken on. the inner side where. most perfect. 

t See the Map on which it is indicated. 
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Bootham. The windlass, however, is different, being horizontal ; it is worked by handspikes, and at each 
end are cog wheels with a check bar, to prevent the retrograde movement of the portcuUis. A door at the 
side opens upon the north walls, but the opposite one is closed up. The second apartment may be similarly 
described, bat the third possesses more of singularity. Two windows with muUions are pierced on three of 
its sides, and on the fourth, two very small cross loops, with holes one foot square below them. The floor 
is ragged and uneven, being the ends of the stones composing the vaulted ceiling of the room below ; and on 
this level low doors in the turrets open upon the overhanging platform in front. A winding stair in one of 
them leads to the summit of the Bar, where stone figures, in a menacing attitude, surmount the battlements 
of both turrets. The principal dimensions are, sixty-three feet to the tops of the turrets, twenty-six feet 
eight inches in width, and in depth thirty-four feet eleven inches. It bore the name of Goodram Gate, until 
the time of the great rebellion, whence the change may be referred to some Compliment paid to General Monk, 
who was so enthusiastically welcomed to the City, on his expedition to restore Charles II., to the throne of 
bis ancestors. It was used at one time as a prison for the freemen of York, but now, with the other Bars, is 
occupied by the industrious and decayed of that class. 

Four towers occur on the irregular line of dilapidated walls from this Bar to where Layrethorpe Postern 
formerly stood, the last of which, supported on buttresses, is rather curious. Before the old bridge was 
removed from this place, a square tower, with a pointed archway, rendered it an exceedingly strong position, 
having the river Foss immediately in front. It, in some measure, commanded the boggy ground, now called 
Foss Island, but which formerly was one uninterrupted sheet of water to the Red Tower, and was considered 
sufficient protection for the City on this side. 

A confused mass of Roman and modern bricks, now used as a stable at the northern end of the Walmgate 
walls, has acquired a name from its colour, although formerly it bore that of the Brimstone House, from 
a manufactory within its walls. This part of the fortifications suffered severely in 1644, and has undergone 
many restorations since that period, ren<iered necessary by the nature of the ground on which the foundations 
are laid. Nearly the whole of the wall to Walmgate Bar is built on arches, supposed by some of Roman 
workmanship, which there is no conclusive evidence to controvert, although the platform of the wall, being 
supported on elliptical arches of the Elizabethan style, would warrant a reference to a much later period. 
Where perfect, every other battlement is pierced with a cross loop, the heads of which are finished in a very 
peculiar and ornamental manner. One tower only remains between the Red Tower and the Bar, though the 
vestiges of two projecting buildings would make it appear the number was once greater. A mutilated shield 
of the City arms, with a stone canopy, probably brought from the adjacent Bar, when so nearly destroyed 
by the great siege, has been put up between two of the buttresses which support this wall. 

Walmgate alone now affords an example of the outwork once common to all the Bars at York, but which, 
by neglect, time, and bad taste, have gradually disappeared from all but this hitherto favoured spot. The 
Bar itself is distinguished by no peculiarity ; but the existence of its Barbican more than raises it to an equal 
with its more elegant and decorated rivals. The arch exactly resembles that at Monk Bar, and the regal 
arms inserted within a modern panel also Correspond. The whole of the upper building accords with the 
superstructure of Bootham, both in regard to masonry, the manner of supporting the turrets, and its various 
details. The iron shod teeth of the portcullis still appear below the brow of the archway, and the massy oak 
gates with the hatch door yet remain. The City front of the Bar displays a curious commixture of laths 
and plaster, supported on two stone columns of the Tuscan order, surmounted by stories ornamented with 
small and corrupt columns in the Doric and. Ionian styles. 

The Barbican projects fifty-six feet from the face of the Bar, and records the date of the restoration of this 
edifice, by the inscription ANO.DNI.I648, over the entrance gate. The etymology of its name has been 
ingeniously deduced by Mr. Hargrove, from Vallumgate, but by other authors from the existence of a 
Roman road in this direction, called Watling-street, to which, against harmony of sound, which sways much 
in the appellation of localities, acquiescence must be conceded, especially as Leland, when he describes 
the affray with the Hainaulters, expressly calls the scene of action, Watelingate * 

In the whole circumference of the Fortifications the walls are nowhere so fallen and ruinous as between 
this Bar and Fishergate. They are almost impassable, and the single tower, which once gave its strength 
to repel a powerful enemy,f is now almost level with the dust. Fishergate, by some also called a Bar , 
differs considerably from every other remain still bearing that denomination ; nor has that difference 
existed only in modern times. The arch is considerably higher, the groove for the portcullis varies in shape 

* See note, page 25. 

t This side of the fortifications was exposed to the battery of fire cannon erected on Windmill Hill, mentioned bj 
Sir Henry Slingsby. 
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from those of the Ban, and the hinges of the gates still remaiuing, beJDg close to that grooTC, betokea qnite 
a distinct arrangemeDt, The small lateral eotraiices have no similitnde in place to any of the meani of 
ingress adopted in the other parts of the fortificatioos, nor hare they aoy tracei of the manner in which tbey 
were secured against an enemy. The present remains are twenty feet eight inches in height, twenty-Dinc 
feet in width, and project fonrteen feet eight inches from the walls, exclnsirely of the buttresses. To the 
right and left, immediately within the gate, are flights of steps to the platform on the walls. The 
whole was repaired and the arch re-opened in 1H36, to improre the approach to the Cattle Market, then formed 
at the expanse of, the Body Corporate, and the adjacent walls are now receiTing the reparation they *o mnch 
require. Twa toiFer*, one of which is shut out by the contioaation of the parapet in a straight line, and the 
other at an aoj^e,- siitgular from a lire place in the room below, occur before the forti 6 cations, in tbi* direc- 
tion, terminate at Pishergate Postern. Sereral arches of limestone, supporting the wall, show themselrei 
aboTe the ground adjoining this compsratirety modern entrance. The tower, which defends it, exhibits a fine 
specimen of masonry, and is nu.less deserving of attention from its cariosity within. A door at the 
back, opens into a square room, lighted by a window towards the Cattle, and with a considerable fire place 
on the side of the entrance. On tlie south, a. small, door opens into a winding stair, which communicalet 
with the difibrent stories, into which iVe toiler is divided. . The next apartment contains a 6re place over the 
window in the room below, i.e. towards the north, close, to it a low door forms the eotrance to a hallow 
buttress made for the conTeoience of the garrison, 'kud a window of two lights occupies the eastern side. 
Ascending the narrow staircase, what appears to have been a third room presents itself, bat the Door it 
almost entirely removed ; that which remains is close to the entrance, and seems to have been raised a few 
inches above the rest, which led Sir Thomas Widdrington to imagine it a gallery for maticians, bat more 
probably convenient access to the iqop hctles was the object in view. 

The roof rests upon the battlements, behind which a lednctiou in the thickness of the wall affords a plat- 
form three feet six inches in breadth. . The steps, and the small square tower which contains them, continue 
still above this level, and most likely formed a watch turret to prevent surprise,' The Gate, for which all this 
was erected as a gtiard, retains the groove for a portcullis, which when drawn up, mnst have appeared above 
the parapet of the wall, a channel for ill accommodation having been . cnt in the tower itaelf. The hinges 
for the door also rcniain. 

The entire circumference of the Fortllicationt to the City of York is fonr thoDsaitd seveo handred and 
seven yards, or .twp miles, five furlongs, and eighty-seven yards, an immenic extent, frangbt with interest 
and matter for study, for the architect, ihe artist, and the antiquary. It presents to the lover of history the 
best illustration of the cnstoms and necetsiliet of our forefathers, and exhibits in Ihe strongest light the 
ferocity and folly of mankind. 

The Walts around the Manor Shore form an extraneous portion of this subject, which mutt be noticed, 
since they " have done the state some service." They commence at Boocham Bar, and extend in a north 
westerly direction, one hundred and -ninely-fonr yards, defended by three towers, and terminated by 
St. Mary's Tower. From thit angle, rendered notable by the explosion of the mine in I6it, the defences 
turn towards the river, on the banks of which a circular tower, octangular within, completes the fortifica- 
tions. This line is four hundred and twenty yards in length. 

Having no mound, the walls themselves are considerably higher than those more immediately belonging 
to the City, bat are almoit hid from public view by the houKS in Bootham and St. Mary Oate abutting 
closely upon them. The platfonn, which it entirely gone, was probably of wood. 
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